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Nazi-Soviet documents 

The day after the publication of the documents on 
Nazi-Soviet collaboration, Jacob M. Lomakin, Russian 
delegate to the UN Subcommission on Freedom of In- 
formation and of the Press, was still repeat ag his tedious 
charges of “censorship” and “imperialism” against the 
American press. Clearly, instructions had not come from 
the Kremlin, and Mr. Lomakin thought it safest to keep 
the needle in the same groove. He might have to wait 
some while for a new disk to be cut. Monitors of our 
Foreign Broadcast Intelligence Bureau listened in vain 
for Russian and satellite reaction, nor did the govern- 
ment-controlled press, which the documents revealed is 
used to prepare public opinion, have anything to say. 
Even in Poland, whose people might conceivably be in- 
terested in the Secret Additional Protocol to the Soviet- 
Nazi Treaty of Aug. 23, 1939 that left open the question 
of whether there would even be a Poland, the documents 
went unmentioned. Gen. Victor Grosz, Foreign Office 
spokesman, explained that “the newspapers probably 
were not interested.” Neither were the newspapers in the 
Russian-controlled area of Germany. While awaiting 
instructions, the communist paper ’Humanité of Paris 
decided that the prudent course was to shout “forgeries.” 
The Daily Worker of London gave the story eleven lines 
under a headline “Washington’s New Anti-Communist 
Stunt,” New York’s Daily Worker peremptorily termed 
the news an “obvious effort to smear the Soviet Union,” 
and observed that the documents “confirm what all seri- 
ous persons have known for years about the non-aggres- 
sion pact.” Is that an invitation to ask some confessedly 
“serious persons” if they “have known for some time” 
that there was agreement in 1939 of German and Russian 
objectives, that the present expansionist policy of Russia 
is enslaving lands portioned out in conspiracy with Hit- 
ler, that in simple fact the difference between communism 
and nazism is, as Molotov observed in 1939, “only a 
matter of taste?” 


Schuman devalues the franc 

Sir Stafford Cripps, Britain’s Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, argued long and strenuously against the scheme, 
the forty-six-nation International Monetary Fund ex- 
pressed strong disapproval, powerful domestic forces— 
Communists, de Gaullists, Leon Blum—made known 
their opposition, but French Premier Robert Schuman 
went straight ahead with his plan for a devaluated, 
“dual” franc. On January 25 the French Government 
announced that, beginning the next day, the official 
exchange rate of the franc, which had been pegged 
artificially at 119 to the dollar ever since the war, would 
be raised for limited purposes to 214. For all other 
purposes the value of the franc would be set by the law 
of supply and demand in a Paris money market where 


francs, dollars and Portuguese escudos would be freely 
convertible. The announcement made it clear that this 
dual franc was a temporary measure which would be 
abandoned as soon as the real value of the franc had 
been determined. The British objected to the policy not 
so much because it would give the French a competitive 
advantage in foreign markets as because it might force 
devaluation of the pound, now maintained artificially at 
$4.03, and disrupt the Labor Government’s planned re- 
covery program. The International Fund objected on gen- 
eral principles, dual currency being one of those pre-war 
monetary devices its architects had hoped to outlaw. 
(But last summer the Fund approved a similar scheme 
for Italy.) The fact is that the French Government, with 
exports at a standstill because of the artificially high 
value of the franc, had no choice but to devaluate; and 
it adopted the temporary expedient of the dual franc to 
avoid fixing an exchange rate that might turn out to be 
either too high or too low. Now the free market will 
determine the actual value of the franc and permit, 
within a few months, firm stabilization at a new and 
lower level. British opposition, while strong, was under- 
standing, and Sir Stafford, reporting to the House of 
Commons, said that relations with Paris remained cordial 
and that the Bevin plan for a union of Western Euro- 
pean nations had not been jeopardized. Indeed, the 
tempest over the French franc made all the more obvious 
the need for economic and political unification in the 
Marshall-plan countries. 


Longer work week? 

In the course of his testimony before the Senate Bank- 
ing Committee, currently engaged in hearings on several 
anti-inflation bills, AFL President Green surprised his 
listeners—and all the businessmen and half the labor 
leaders in the country—by proposing that workers put 
in an extra hour a day, at overtime rates, in lieu of a 
third round of wage increases. Mr. Green argued that 
this kind of wage increase would not add to unit costs 
and could, therefore, be absorbed by industry without 
any advance in prices. In this contention he is probably 
right; as he is right, too, in fearing lest a third round 
of wage increases be quickly nullified by higher prices. 
It should be noted, however, that both the timing of Mr. 
Green’s proposal and the condition he attached to it ren- 
der it more interesting and academic than practical. The 
drive for a third round has gone much too far now to be 
called off; and in a number of cases increases have 
already been won. And, even if this obstacle did not 
exist, the condition the AFL leader attached to his pro- 
posal makes it most unlikely that it will be generally 
adopted. All that Mr. Green demanded was that Congress 
adopt a stiff anti-inflation program, including limited 
rationing and price controls! It is doubtful anyhow that 
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a longer work week would have a notable anti-inflationary 
effect. The extsa hour a day worked in the factories 
would not raise farm output by so much as a bushel of 
wheat or a pound of hamburger, and farm prices are 
the chief reason Mr. Green’s constituents are feeling the 
pinch on their pocketbooks. Nor is it clear that a longer 
work week would increasé the output of steel, which is 
limited by the supply of scrap; and the steel shortage in 
turn prevents many other industries from reaching ca- 
pacity production, even in terms of a forty-hour week. 
The auto workers in Detroit, who have been laid off from 
time to time over the past eight months, could tell Mr. 
Green a thing or two about this. But whatever else one 
may think of the AFL proposal, it was good public re- 
lations. 


Mr. Hoover on ERP 

There are those who see the need of giving some help 
to Europe, but are inclined to look upon the ERP as a 
glorified relief project, instead of what it really is—an 
offensive to save and rebuild what is left of the free 
world in the face of aggressive Soviet imperialism. If 
ERP is merely a relief project, merely the feeding and 
clothing of hungry and naked people, then we move well 
within the bounds of Christian charity when we measure 
with a keen scrutiny the possible sacrifices it may im- 
pose upon our own people. This, it would seem, is the 
attitude of Senator Taft and his followers. It is the atti- 
tude, too, of former President Herbert Hoover, to judge 
from his letter of January 21 to Senator Vandenberg. 
There is the same preoccupation with expenses, with 
strains upon the American economy, the same disposi- 
tion to regard Secretary Marshall’s estimate as what he 
explicitly said it was not—a bargaining figure, subject 
to paring down. Moreover, Mr. Hoover would have us 
make no moral commitment to a four-year plan of aid. 
but work from year to year. If we are to give courage 
and inspiration to a Europe desperately struggling to 
its feet again, that is net the way to do it. If we are to 
strengthen the statesmen who are faced day by day with 
the long shadow of possible communist revolution, that is 
not the way to do it. Thé real question—which Mr. Taft 
and Mr. Hoover do not ask—is not whether we can afford 
to spend three per cent of next year’s national income on 
helping Europe, but whether we can afford not to do so. 


Fine victory for “the Voice” 
One of the most heartening congressional moves in a 
long time was taken on January 19, when the House 
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unanimously approved, after similar Senate approval on 
January 16, a bill that will give the sanction of perma. 
nent law to the State Department’s foreign information 
program. The bill was signed by the President on Jan. 
27 and thus the Administration’s fight for two years 
comes to a happy culmination. The best-known feature of 
the program is the Voice of America radio broadcasts, but 
the bill also provides for the exchange of students and 
teachers, for the operation of libraries, schools and com- 
munity centers abroad, for the dispatch of U. S. techni- 
cians to other countries when their services are requested. 
The change in attitude in Congress, which a few months 
back allowed much the same bill to die through simple in. 
action, has undoubtedly come about because of the grow- 
ing realization that this country has been losing the war 
of words; Soviet propaganda has been filling the ears of 
the world with downright lies about the United States and 
our motives, and we have not brought the power of the 
truth to bear on the good will of the world’s people. Con- 
gress has happily seen the light, and in a fine bipartisan 
action has sunk political differences, to the untold gain of 
statesmanship. If other aspects of our foreign policy can be 
approached and solved with the same broad vision, the 
containment of communism will be much nearer to 
realization. 


Russia’s policies in Finland 

Unlike its treatment of Poland, Hungary and Bulgaria, 
Soviet Russia’s policy toward Finland is deemed rather 
to be one of “mild” tolerance or even indifference. In 
appearance, the Soviet Government seems to be satisfied 
with the progressive enslavement of the Finnish people. 
Hundreds of Finnish patriots went to Siberia, and the 
country is being bled white by the extreme economic 
burdens imposed by the “liberators.” Yet there was no 
all-out slaughtering of the opposition as in other coun- 
tries that fell under Moscow’s sway. The reasons seem 
to be obvious. The Soviets know that the neighboring 
countries—Sweden and Norway—are exceedingly watch- 
ful and sensitive, and any rash move might spoil what- 
ever plans the Russians may have for these countries. 
But the stubborn and silent opposition by the bulk of the 
Finnish people seems to have caused excitement and 
irritation among the Russians. For some time, Russia 
has been asking the Finnish Government to enter a “sys- 
tem of military security pacts,” which, if concluded, 
would mean the establishment of permanent Soviet mili- 
tary bases in the country. In addition, all major Finnish 
ports would be available for the Soviet Navy. Training 
courses for Finnish officers in the Soviet Union, with the 
stressed aim of political “reorientation,” was another 
clause of the suggested pact. To Russia’s surprise, the 
Finns, who still enjoy some degree of opposition, balked 
at all this. As was expected, the Russian reacted im- 
mediately by withdrawing transit privileges through the 
Russian-held Porkkala enclave, essential to the Finnish 
economy. Moreover, the Kremlin is no longer content 
with the home-grown Finnish Communists, who are too 
timid in Moscow’s eyes to cope effectively with the 
existing situation. It is therefore switching to those 
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Finns who left Finland after 1918 and have been tho- 
roughly “sovietized” in Russia. Whatever the new course 
will be, the Russians and the rest of the world know 
that, short of physical submission on the part of Finland, 
the Kremlin will not succeed. 


California’s golden century 

Just a hundred years ago nature chose to let man in 
on a secret she had long kept from the Indians, Spaniards 
and Russians who first came to California. There was 
“gold in them thar hills,” and on the wings of that rumor- 
proved-fact the Golden State’s history began. On Janu- 
ary 24, 1848, near what is now Coloma, fifty miles east 
of Sacramento, James W. Marshall noticed a glittering 
substance shining in the stream at the saw-mill of his 
employer, John Sutter. Gold is gold, and tradition tells 
us of the excited moments when the two men awaited 
the results of their tests. For Sutter the discovery proved 
to be a bitter disillusionment as he fought a losing battle 
against squatters on his widespread holdings. But for 
thousands of fortune-seekers it was the beginning of 
adventure and romance. California grew 2,500 per cent 
in four years, and became a State in only two. Included 
in this surge of humanity from all parts of the world 
were zealous prelates and priests who came for the gold 
that was in men’s souls. The first English-speaking priest 
to come, according to the account of Father Henry L. 
Walsh, S.J., in his Hallowed Were the Gold Dust Trails, 
was J. B. A. Brouillet, who landed in San Francisco in 
December, 1848. And in this case Rome was anything 
but slow in appointing a bishop, for in two years the 
Dominican Sadoc Alemany was being asked by Pius IX, 
then in exile, to go to the gold country as its bishop. “You 
are going to a wonderful land,” the bishop used to quote 
the Pontiff, “where the government respects the rights 
of man, where the people are understanding, where God 
has revealed the treasures of His Infinite Bounty, where 
men are generous, and I am sure that the Church shall 
not be in want. May the Blessing of the Father and the 
Son and the Holy Ghost be upon you and California. 
Depart in peace.” Today, thanks especially to the steady 
stream of priest-recruits from Ireland, notably from All 
Hallows, there is a solid foundation for the faith. There 
is a new gold rush on in this, the fastest-growing State 
in the Union. Surely the blessing of Pius IX still hovers 
over California as it goes into its second golden century. 


Flood control vs. reclamation 

The long-standing dispute between advocates of mul- 
tiple-purpose dams and proponents of mere flood-control 
projects is in the news again. The discussion calls for 
some straight thinking. If we are to rest satisfied with 
mere flood control, then dams and levees designed to hold 
back waters already in flood are an appealing—if not 
adequate—means. But if, on the other hand, we envision 
government projects with a broader objective in view, 
then it is multiple-purpose dams which are needed. These 
multiple-purpose dams can indeed control floods as occa- 
sion demands. But they also make possible systematic 
irrigation during dry seasons, and thus bring semi-arid 


lands back into fruitful production. They can generate 
electricity for cheap light and power in the region served. 
They can manufacture fertilizer to enrich depleted soil, 
and thus promote conservation. In short, they develop - 
natural resources at the same time that they control floods. 
No dam, of course, can perform the function of keeping 
hillsides in woods and grass, save indirectly by making 
other land arable. Consequently, conservation and re- 
forestation must still be promoted and fostered. But if we 
must have dams—and today they are imperative for even 
minimum flood control—let them be designed to enrich 
the surrounding country. It is sound science and good 
administration to make flood control an integral part 
of reclamation, irrigation and conservation programs. 
Thoughtful men will regret that too often the task of flood 
control has been left simply to army engineers, whose 
prime interest was controlling rivers in flood. If we are 
not to have flood-control dams amidst deserts, and 
silted-up river beds instead of productive countrysides, 
then the dams we build should be multiple-purpose. Any- 
thing less is akin to using merely remedial measures to 
check a smallpox epidemic, while ignoring the preventive 
means of vaccination. And don’t imagine the comparison 
inept. Destruction of natural resources is reaching 
epidemic proportions. The years, and the soil, will not 
wait while we indulge in the luxury of simple flood con- 
trol. Nor can we in the future develop regions already 
laid waste. The time for constructive action is now. Of 
course, special-interest groups will not like the broader 
approach, if they consider it inimical to their business. 
But it is the country’s good as a whole which we must 
consider. 


Togliatti dupes Italy’s Socialists 

The outcome predicted just a year ago when the 
Socialist Party in Italy split three ways was fulfilled on 
Jan. 23. In Rome the left-wing group headed by Pietro 
Nenni voted decisively to join with the Communists to 
form a Peoples’ Front and present a single ticket to the 
voters in the coming national elections in the spring. The 
action is a public confession of Nenni’s poverty of 
policy and a tribute to the political astuteness of Palmiro 
Togliatti, leader of the largest and smartest Communist 
Party outside of Russia. The plan of a People’s Bloc was 
proposed earlier in January at the Congress of the Com- 
munist Party, which brought Cominform leaders to the 
platform where the representative of the Bulgarian Com- 
munist Party declared to an Italian audience that in 
Marxist definition the parliamentary state is a bourgeois 
creation and purely transitory. Undeterred by the Com- 
inform’s vehement condemnations of western European 
Socialist parties, by the open threats of armed revolution 
expressed by Italy’s representatives—Togliatti and his 
Party Deputy, Luigi Longo—and unimpressed by news 
that the Communists had seized all copies of a paper 
that published “Plan K,” containing instructions for an 
insurrection to coincide with an invasion of Italy under 
General Kevb, a former commander of the International 
Brigade, the Socialists meekly surrendered their inde- 
pendence and agreed to an alliance. If contemporary 
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history means anything, their action leads to ultimate 
absorption by the Communists. Ivan Matteo Lombardo, 
who back in October sponsored a declaration against 
making the party “a mere auxiliary section of the Italian 
Communist Party,” fought hard in the Congress before 
submitting to the union, which, he said, would cause 
many Socialists to vote for the Christian Democrats. They 
will have to—or for Giuseppe Saragat’s Right-Wing So- 
cialists—if they believe with Lombardo that the Marshall 
plan is “an act of international solidarity” rather than 
crediting Togliatti’s claim that it is another manifesta- 
tion of American “imperialism.” 


Straight talk from the armed forces 

Since we had occasion (on November 29) to say some 
sharp words about race discrimination in the Fort Knox 
UMT experiment, we are the happier to report on the 
latest number (210) of Armed Forces Talk, a series of 
eight-page leaflets designed for leaders of discussion 
groups in the Army. No. 210 deals with prejudice— 
racial and religious. It does a good job of summing up 
briefly the chief sources of prejudice and the evils it 
works in a community or nation. Particularly does it 
point out that our discriminatory practices have reper- 
cussions far beyond our borders and can be a danger to 
world peace. “The mistreatment of some Mexicans in the 
United States,” it says, “echoes throughout North and 
South America; a race riot provokes discussions and re- 
sentments in Africa, the Philippines, and among the 800 
million non-white people in China and India.” This 
number of Armed Forces Talk is a happy augury, we 
venture to think, that the Army may be prepared to take 
the decisive step of abolishing segregation of Negroes in 
all its ranks. This would be an educational measure of 
inestimable value. If the proposed bill for peacetime mili- 
tary training becomes law, the Army will have charge of 
all our youth during their impressionable years. It will 
preach in vain against prejudice unless it practises what 
it preaches. And speaking of preaching, we did miss in 
No. 210 any discussion of the moral issues involved in 
discrimination and prejudice. Perhaps that is a work for 
the chaplains. 


Reviewing the North College Hill school case 

In December the National Education Association is- 
sued its official report on the North College Hill school 
controversy. Commenting on the case in our August 2, 
1947 number, p. 479, we said the right thing; the NEA 
report proves it. North College Hill, a suburb of Cin- 
cinnati, has a school board of five members, three of 
whom happened to be Catholics when the controversy 
arose. The superintendent of schools, a William A. Cook, 
wasn’t acceptable to the majority of the school board, 
which consequently refused to renew his contract. That 
was the signal for as nasty a campaign of religious in- 
tolerance as you could imagine. To provide a handy and 
emotional slogan for the campaign, the fact that a former 
parochial school had been incorporated into the public- 
school system (i.e. the local school board rented the 
building, hired the nuns and changed the name of the 
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school from St. Margaret’s to the Grace Street Public 
School) was highlighted as the root of the trouble and 
the charge made that the root was planted by the three 
Catholic members of the school board. Grace St. Public 
School was dragged in to create a religious issue; it had 
nothing whatever to do with the dispute between the 
superintendent and the board. The NEA knew, and 
knows, this to be true. Yet its report still tries to put 
the Grace St. Public School at the center of the con- 
troversy. And of course the purpose is to give color to 
a very shady piece of political interference on the part 
of the NEA and certain Protestant factions on North 
College Hill—interference which a recent review of the 
NEA report by the North College Hill Citizens School 
League calls “a serious threat to the democratic process 
of self-government in matters pertaining to school ad- 
ministration.” We are glad that the citizens’ league pub- 
licized its answer to the NEA’s attempt to justify its 
unjustifiable meddling and intolerance. The North Col- 
lege Hill case remains on the books as a warning to all 
of us that unless we are keenly vigilant certain forces will 
take away not only our right to educate our children in 
the schools of our choice but the right of Catholics to 
hold office if they don’t knuckle under to intolerant 
pressure groups. : 
PrN tem ames gS BS aa a 
Catholic Press Month 
Have you ever noticed a significant sequence in the 
petition of many of our prayers? “Light for the mind, 
strength for the will” is the way we phrase our request. 
Straight ideas to be followed by resolute action is an- 
other way to put it. Addressing himself to the theme of 
Christian Marriage, for example, Pope Pius XI explained 
in his encyclical that it is necessary first of all that men’s 
minds be illumined with Christ’s teaching, and then that 
with grace-strengthened wills they shape their lives ac- 
cording to that pattern. To inform minds for fruitful 
Catholic living is a proposition that might serve as a 
slogan for the Catholic Press since it clearly indicates its 
function. As the Most Reverend Michael J. Ready, Bishop 
of Columbus, wrote in a message prepared for Catholic 
Press Month: “The Catholic at this historic hour must 
act with the facts in his mind and inspiration in his soul. 
He must be awake, aleri, informed.” Supplying these 
facts—often presented nowhere else—interpreting them 
in the light of Catholic truth and Catholic responsibilities, 
is the essential task of the Catholic press. Nearly 400 
publications with a total circulation of almost 14,000,000 
provide a coverage from foreign-language dailies to aca- 
demic quarterlies. In that list AMERICA, we feel, has a 
distinctive place. While it is the concern primarily of 
the Circulation Manager to invite you to help him get 
more subscribers, the Editorial Staff has an interest in 
suggesting to you the importance of new readers, people 
interested in a mature discussion of the issue behind the 
headlines, attentive to the spiritual implications of the 
forces at work for good or ill on the contemporary scene. 
Such are the people AMERICA is trying to help. Their 
comments definitely help us. And Catholic Press Month 
is a good time to say so. 
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With one startling exception, the same sense of unreality 
of which I complained last week continues to encircle 
the hearings on the European Recovery Program. The 
one exception, of course, was the testimony of Bernard 
M. Baruch, whose real contribution to the hearings was 
his setting of the Marshall plan in its total world picture. 
So many of the details of his program were controversial 
that the newspapers mostly overlooked the larger politi- 
cal, military and social implications of what Mr. Baruch 
told the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, before 
which, along with the House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
the debate on ERP has so far been conducted. 

Judging by the questions most frequently asked by the 
Senators, a thing that is worrying them (apart from the 
possible good or bad political effects of the Program) 
is the purely technical one of its administrative organs. 
This is the kind of thing that the Senators, mostly law- 
yers, like to get their teeth into; but it is also something 
to which, apparently, the country at large is indifferent, 
provided something is done. 

What I mean to say is that in the leisurely hearings 
so far there seems little sense of the terrible urgency of 
the problem which Congress has on its hands. It would 
seem that most of its members are unaware of the fact 


that thousands of study clubs of men and women around 
the country have been delving into all aspects of ERP 
for many weeks now, not to speak of the constant atten- 
tion being paid it on the radio, and that this time at 
least a really enlightened public opinion has been crys- 
tallizing around a public question. It is highly probable 
that thousands of people around the country could answer 
offhand questions which Senators have been repeatedly 
asking. 

What also seems to be worrying most of the Senators 
who ask questions is whether we just can’t lend these 
people the money, so that they can pay it back to us 
some day, which is like the oft-quoted naive query of 
Calvin Coolidge: “They hired the money from us, didn’t 
they? Why don’t they pay it back?” 

It never seems to dawn on some Americans that it is 
possible to lend dollars to foreign countries to buy things 
from us, but that these same countries cannot pay back 
the dollars unless they can sell something to us for 
dollars, and thus earn the dollars to pay us back. This 
mystery of international exchange is fundamental to the 
whole discussion. What would we do with liras or francs 
or pounds? 

As long as we Americans are unwilling to buy anything 
from foreign countries, or as long as we tax their prod- 
ucts out of all possibility of their breaking even, all we 
can do is donate dollars. Yet our foreign trade is the 
heart of the whole problem of European recovery. 

Witrrip Parsons 








Underscorings 








A study of “an accurate cross-section” of undergraduates 
at H.rvard University and Radcliffe College, by Gordon 
W. Allport of Harvard’s department of psychology (as- 
sisted by James M. Gillespie and Jacqueline Young), 
was reported in Vol. 25 (1948) of the Journal of Psy- 
chology. We take this summary of findings from the 
Federal Council of Churches’ Information Service, Janu- 
ary 17, 1948. Seven out of ten students feel the need of 
“some form of religious orientation or belief.” Only one 
in ten among women, and two in ten among men, de- 
clared that they did not need religion. 

> At the same time a bare quarter of the students are 
essentially orthodox in their beliefs, the majority being 
dissatisfied with institutional religion as it exists. “While 
the average apostasy from the parental faith is 50 per 
cent, among Roman Catholics it is not over 15 per cent 
for men, and 0 per cent for women. The defection from 
the religious system in which they were trained is great- 
est among Jewish students.” The study reveals that “by 
various criteria students who subscribe to Roman Ca- 
tholicism are ‘most religious’; to Protestant Christianity, 
less so; to Judaism, still less so.” 

> Another study with interesting implications was made 


by Clement S. Mihanovich of St. Louis University and 
published in the December, 1947, Catholic Educational 
Review. It is a study of the “Sources of Degrees of 
Eminent Catholic Laymen and Laywomen.” Basis of the 
fact-finding was the American Catholic Who’s Who for 
1938-39. Prof. Mihanovich reports that 43.12 per cent 
of our prominent Catholic laymen and laywomen re- 
ceived their bachelor’s degree from a Catholic college 
or university, while 56.88 received the degree from a non- 
Catholic school. However, 82.54 per cent who took the 
master’s degree and 76.95 per cent who took the doc- 
torate received these degrees from Catholic higher insti- 
tutions; but of the women in this group only 27.5 and 
13.3 per cent took higher degrees in Catholic schools. 

> The majority of degrees held by the laywomen were 
granted by six institutions: Radcliffe, Trinity, Columbia, 
George Washington, California and Indiana. Only Trinity 
College, Washington, is a Catholic college. Prominent 
Catholic laymen received the majority of degrees from 
these institutions: Georgetown (202), Harvard (118), 
Columbia (106), Notre Dame (87), Catholic Univ. 
(85), Holy Cross (71), Fordham (70), Boston Univ. 
(67), Creighton (65), Yale (63), Wisconsin (54), St. 
Louis (51), Loyola (46), Detroit (45), Penn. (45), 
Iowa (41), Minnesota (40), Boston Coll. (37), New 
York Univ. (29), St. Francis Xavier Coll., N. Y. (29), 
Cornell (28), Manhattan (28). Italicized schools are 
Catholic. A.P.F. 
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Editorials 








Pattern of state control 


Elsewhere in this issue Father John Courtney Murray 
discusses the issues raised by the recent manifesto of 
the group known as “Protestants United and Other Amer- 
icans.” Although the ideas expressed in this manifesto 
are, as Father Murray points out, nothing new in our 
history, they cause us a natural concern; for. if they 
should gain wide support. they would menace the very 
existence of America’s church-related schools, and all 
that those schools stand for in the matter of religious 
and moral education. But a much deeper concern arises 
from the amply grounded fear that this is simply the 
opening gun in a long and determined campaign to im- 
pose through education a completely monolithic secu- 
larism upon all the youth of the United States. 

The signers of the manifesto are not content with 
merely alleging the existence of undue favor to Catholic 
schools. They go much farther, and assail, apparently, 
the right of Catholics even to discuss the justice of their 
own position. In his reply of January 26 to the Manifesto, 
Archhishop MeNicholas. of Cincinnati, observes: 

The Manifesto makes the astounding statement that 

recourse, under provision of our Constitution, for 

an interpretation of the [First] Amendment, is an 
attack on the Amendment itself. It thus stigmatizes 
others as sinister and subversive who exercise the 
freedom which the signers of the Manifesto claim 

for themselves in their declared intention to seek a 

reversal of certain decisions of the Supreme Court. 


Such an intransigent denial of freedom of inquiry is a 
familiar procedure in the history of totalitarian states. 
On January 25 we learned from Warsaw that the present 
Polish government has prepared a bill establishing a new 
youth organization in which the membership of all Polish 
boys and girls wil! be compulsory. It will provide pri- 
marily ideological training, but it will also offer all kinds 
of professional courses. The Communist-dominated Polish 
Government will not be satisfied until it has complete 
control of all youth training. At the same time the Gov- 
ernment has appointed its education council, to make sure 
that university education furthers the cause of commun- 
ism; and has abolished the freedom of Polish universities. 

As the Archbishop indicates, this is not a matter that 
touches the freedom of Catholics alone. We have a com- 
mon enemy to fear. Only the very innocent will fail to 
see the recurrence of the same pattern that was exempli- 
fied by the Hitler Youth movement or is followed in 
Argentina with its recent dismissal of over a thousand 
university professors and instructors. The vast expansion 
in our day of the functions of the politically controlled 
school make it a perfect instrument for achieving a de- 
gree of political mastery unheard of in earlier times. It 
is to this end that the pattern is directed, and those who 
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have started the wheels turning will not rest content until 
the final product of total state domination is achieved. 
No element in this pattern is more familiar than the 
loud cries against the supposed “political” character of 
the Church. For this reason, Archbishop MeNicholas’ 
forthright declaration will considerably clear the air: 
We deny absolutely and without any qualification that 
the Catholic bishops of the United States are seeking 
a union of Church and State by any endeavors what- 
soever, either proximate or remote. If tomorrow 
Catholics constituted a majority in our country, 
they would not seek a union of Church and State. 
They would, then as now, uphold the Constitution 
and all its Amendments, recognizing the moral obli- 
gation imposed on all Catholics to observe and to 
defend the Constitution and its Amendments. 
“Catholics,” says the Archbishop, “wish to have Protes- 
tants and Jews as their neighbors and friends, and allies 
against the common enemy—~atheists, secularists and 
materialists. . . . All God-fearing persons of our country 
could constructively and profitably work. in their re- 
spective spheres, against the worst evils which the world 
has ever faced.” If this common and constructive work 
is abandoned in favor of the above-mentioned campaign, 
we shall have to pay with all our liberties. without excep- 
tion, as a price. 


AJ ° e 
Tapping DP brain power 
Two documents which should awaken wide interest and 
action in the resettling of displaced persons are the “In- 
dividual Record” inventory of brain power in DP camps 
which the Preparatory Commission for the International 
tefugee Organization is releasing, and the “Tabulation 
of Interviews with Scholars in DP Camps, U.S. Zone, 
Germany,” which has been prepared by the Catholic 
Commission on Intellectual and Cultural Affairs. in con- 
junction with the NCWC War Relief Services. 

The PCIRO inventory—a veritable “human mail-order 
catalog”—lists specialists in nearly a hundred fields, 
from Agronomists to X-Ray Technicians. It includes 
physicians, dentists, surgeons, architects, engineers of all 
types, chemists, dieticians, foresters, nurses. teachers. 
interpreters, veterinarians, etc. And it takes in a vast 
variety of nationalities as well as a very large number 
who call themselves “stateless” because their countries of 
origin have disappeared during or since the war. 

It has been the experience of PCIRO that these special- 
ists, despite, and just because of, their superior training 
and ability, are the most difficult to resettle. The reason 
is that national selection missions picking’ DP’s know 
they can always find places for the unskilled or semi- 
skilled manual worker, but in placing specialists they 
must choose an individual to fill a particular job. In 
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recognition of this difficulty, PCIRO has enlisted the 
cooperation of as many international organizations, 
church groups and other voluntary agencies as possible, 
so that every available channel in immigrant-receiving 
countries may be used for finding the right job for the 
displaced specialist. PCIRO is circulating its list in North 
and South America and in Europe. 

The Tabulation of Interviews just released by the War 
Relief Services—NCWC, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1— 
is a digest of the reports on 490 DP’s interviewed last 
summer in the U.S. Zone of Germany by Fathers Gerald 
G. Walsh. S.J. and Edward B. Rooncy, S.J. (cf. AMERICA, 
Oct. 11. 1947, “Ph.D.’s in DP Camps,” by Gerald G. 
Walsh, S.J.) This listing is more restricted in scope than 
the PCIRO inventory because it is intended for circula- 
tion among American colleges and universities. 

Data furnished in the NCWC digest (which can be 
supplemented by detailed reports on each of the teachers 
listed) include the individual’s age-bracket, nationality, 
family situation (married or single; how many depen- 
dents). degree held, university issuing the degree, major 
field of university training, amount of teaching experi- 
ence, last vear of teaching, religion, proficiency in Eng- 
lish, and personality estimate. 

Both of these important documents are immediately 
available. PCIRO’s will help bring DP specialists to the 
many areas in the world which lack sufficient numbers 
of trained professional workers. NCWC’s list offers an 
opportunity to American higher institutions to help DP 
professors and themselves. A laudable objective of the 
War Relief Services is to make early contract arrange- 
ments with as many as possible of its available special- 
ists so as to give them the summer months for acquaint- 
ing themselves with our customs and language. These 
undertakings should evoke an effective response. 


Levels of statesmanship 


Two military men (one of whom happens also to be a 
statesman) have recently read an implicit lesson to mem- 
hers of Congress and others in high places whose solemn 
duty it is to lead this nation through these anxious times. 
General Eisenhower, in his now classic letter refusing 
to be drafted for the presidential candidacy, struck a 
note of truly noble integrity and devotion to the highest 
interests of the nation. He found it difficult. he said, to 
phrase a flat refusal 
without appearing to violate that concept of duty 
to country which calls upon every good citizen to 
place no limitations upon his readiness to serve in 
any designated capacity. . . . 

It is my conviction that the necessary and wise sub- 
ordination of the military to civil power will be best 
sustained . . . when lifelong professional soldiers, in 
the absence of some obvious and overriding reasons, 
abstain from seeking high political office. 

Some days earlier, Secretary Marshall, in an address at 

Atlanta, reached a similar level of high political thought. 

Discussing the European Recovery Program, he stated: 
It is a great cooperative effort to save European 
civilization itself... . What is at stake here is not 


only the economic basis of European society. It is 
the confidence of the Europeans in themselves and 
in this Western civilization in which they and we 
belong. There are powerful forces which are urging 
them to part with this faith and to entrust them- 
selves to a political system which involves the 
abandonment of their liberties. 
Concurrently with these truly statesmanlike pronounce- 
ments we are treated to such petty-minded political name- 
calling in high places as Senator Styles Bridges’ charge 
that the Administration is in bad faith in its Far Eastern 
policy, and that President Truman sent Congress a 
“phony budget” filled with “doctored figures” on ERP. 

Before such petulant partisanship, which becomes all 
the more picayune contrasted with the Marshall-Lisen- 
hower dignity, such an appeal as that of the Women’s 
Action Committee for Lasting Peace, urging Congress to 
free ERP from the “pitfalls and delays of election-year 
wrangling,” is extremely timely. 

In Secretary Marshall’s words—and we commend their 
perusal to all—“The cause of liberty cannot have too 
many defenders. And its defenders must stick closely 
together.” 


Split in CIO 
Although nothing unexpected occurred at the meeting of 
the CIO Executive Board in Washington, January 22-23. 
what did happen made labor history—the kind of history 
the friends of American trade unionism like to write. 

The great issue before the Executive Board was not 
a third party or the Marshall plan. These were merely 
the particularized forms in which the issue was presented. 
The great issue was communism and the loyalty of Com- 
munists to trade unionism. Ever since its stormy begin- 
nings, the CIO has tried to avoid a showdown on this 
issue. So have the Communists. The result has been an 
uneasy truce which, by its nature, could not last forever. 
It was bound to be broken the day the trade unionists 
in the CIO would be forced to choose between their 
country and the best interests of organized labor, on the 
one hand, and the maintenance of surface unity on the 
other. The day came on January 22. 

By that time it had become evident that much of the 
opposition to the Marshall plan in this country originated 
with the Communist Party, and that this opposition re- 
flected with amazing exactitude the viewpoint of the 
Kremlin. It had become evident, too, that the third-party 
candidacy of Henry Wallace was chiefly aimed at Presi- 
dent Truman’s foreign policy, that it threatened the suc- 
cess of liberal candidates, and that it was wholeheartedly 
supported by the Communist Party. There was no longer 
any room for compromise. These issues impinged on the 
loyalty of the CIO to the United States and its devotion 
to the best interests of American workers. There had to 
be a showdown. 

That is what happened at Washington on January 22 
when the Executive Board voted to support “the adoption 
and implementation of the Marshall plan,” and resolved 
that it was “politically unwise to inject a third party into 
the political scene in 1948.” 
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The vote on the third-party question revealed the 
present extent of communist influence in the CIO. The 
following Board members opposed the resolution: Albert 
J. Fitzgerald and Julius Emspak, United Electrical Work- 
ers; Grant Oakes, United Farm and Equipment Workers; 
Ben Gold, Fur Workers; Don Henderson, Food and 
Tobacco Workers; Morris Pizer, United Furniture Work- 
ers; Harry Bridges, Longshoremen; Hugh Bryson, Ma- 
rine Cooks and Stewards; Ferdinand Smith, National 
Maritime Union (but NMU President Joseph Curran 
favored the resolution); James Durkin, United Office 
and Professional Workers; and Michael Quill, Transport 
Workers. Two members generally counted among the 
pro-communist wing, Abram Flaxer of the United Public 
Workers and John Clark of Mine, Mill and Smelter, 
abstained. 

For the time being this split is political, not organ- 
izational. It need never become organizational if the 
rank and filers in the communist-dominated unions un- 
derstand what the majority of the Executive Board now 
see clearly, namely, that communist labor leaders have 
a loyalty which is superior to, and sometimes in conflict 
with, their duty as trade unionists. If this ever comes to 
be generally understood, there will be some salutary 
changes in the leadership of these unions. Then real unity 
will be possible. 


The Bevin plan 


It would be wrong to see Mr. Bevin’s strong statement 
of January 22 on foreign affairs simply as adding a 
firmer and more positive note to a British foreign policy 
which has been formulated regretfully and with patience 
by Russian intransigence during the past twelve months. 
It has certainly done that; and Britain will lose nothing 
by her passage from patient resistance in the face of 
Russian effrontery to a policy which strives actively to 
weld the still free countries of Europe into a close politi- 
cal and economic union based on the ancient values of 
the West. 

All that is true, but there is more to Mr. Bevin’s state- 
ment than that. It represents something more than in- 
creasing firmness. This can be seen if his words are set, 
not against the British attitude of the past twelve months, 
but against that which prevailed officially at the time of 
Mr. Churchill’s Fulton speech. Two years ago Mr. 
Churchill’s words fell on deaf ears. They were received 
coldly and with irritation by many of the present Gov- 
ernment’s supporters in the Commons and in the coun- 
try, who pinned their hopes for world peace on an as- 
sumption which careful analysis, even at that time, would 
have revealed as groundless. Appropriate analysis was 
not forthcoming because understandably in the case of a 
war-weary people, the wish was father to the thought. 
Men were gripped by a vision which they refused to 
consider fantastic. It was left to the callous blunderings 
of Russian policy to show it for the mirage it always 
was. The process has taken two years and is now com- 
plete. 

The speech of the British Foreign Secretary implied 
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the final shattering of an illusion, which was laid during 
the war, which led to the disastrous surrender at Yalta 
and, in the two and a half years after the war, paralyzed 
firm action on the part of Great Britain and the United 
States in such a way as to delay recovery in Europe and 
China, so adding horribly to the sufferings of their popu- 
lations, already broken by war. The illusion may be 
briefly put. It was that Russia and the West could carry 
into the postwar years and solidify into permanent co. 
operation the temporary alliance thrust on them as 
sharers in a common German aggression. 

Mr. Bevin’s speech means that the period of appease. 
ment has passed, because the illusion of Russian good 
will has been shattered, as it was bound to be shattered 
eventually by the differences of outlook already noted 
above. For the British Foreign Secretary final recognition 
came with the Russian reception of the Marshall plan. 
Mr. Churchill saw it at Fulton. For others the writing 
was on the wall even at Yalta. The important thing now, 
however, is not the time, but the fact. The illusion has 
gone, not only from Britain and the United States, but 
from free Europe as well. 

The next step is to implement Mr. Bevin’s proposals, 
and in this context several things are worth noting. It is 
clear that the successful fulfillment of his grand design 
implies the full realization of Secretary Marshall’s plan 
for European rehabilitation. The British Foreign Secre- 
tary has staked his all on that. It is also clear that the 
very formulation of the Bevin plan adds greatly to the 
chances of success for the European Recovery Program. 
They were always very strong; now they are almost 
certain, because Britain’s bold bid for a Western Union, 
warmly supported as it is by the State Department and 
following hard on the heels of a firmer attitude in 
France and Germany, should give to free Europe that 
measure of political security and freedom from fear 
which is of such vital importance to the successful opera- 
tion of the Marshall plan. Europe needs freedom from 
fear as well as freedom from want if this year she is to 
be set on the way of recovery. Mr. Bevin’s proposals 
should put courage and confidence into European hearts, 
especially when it is realized that they come from the 
representative of a nation whose people have already 
done much for Europe by their example of moral stability 
in the midst of adversity, and of self-help based on a 
dogged persistence which has enabled them to raise pro- 
duction to astonishing levels during the past few months. 

Britain’s present industrial effort, coupled with the firm 
measures now being taken to check communist infiltra- 
tion in her trade unions, gives clear evidence that Mr. 
Bevin’s new formulation of foreign policy has behind it 
a united people by no means played out, and determined 
to make, in cooperation with the United States, a signifi- 
cant and vital contribution to the present struggle for 
peace. Paut Crane, S.J. 
(Father Crane, at present on a visit to the United States, 
is associated with the Catholic Workers College of Oxford 
University, is a Director of the Catholic Social Guild, and 
Editor of the Christian Democrat.) 
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Religious liberty: 
the concern of all 


Father John Courtney Murray, S.J., Editor of Theological 


Studies, analyzes the Manifesto recently issued by the 
“Protestant Union” in the light of earlier American attacks 
on the Church and of world history 





John Courtney Murray, S.J. 


since the issuing of the Communist 
Manifesto of Karl Marx. 





On January 12 there was released to the press a Mani- 
festo by a new organization called “Protestants and 
Other Americans United for Separation of Church and 
State” (hereafter referred to as PU). The thesis of the 
Manifesto is admirably clear. First, its remote but all- 
essential and primarily operative premise is that the 
Catholic Church “holds and maintains a theory of the 
relation between church and state that is incompatible 
with the American ideal.” Secondly, this theory inspires 
American Catholic policy—a “policy plainly subversive 
of religious liberty as guaranteed by the Constitution.” 
Thirdly, this policy is pursued by the strategy of the 
limited objective (or, as Protestant writers usually love 
to call it, the “camel’s-nose” strategy) ; the design is “to 
fracture the constitutional principle at one point after 
another where the action can be minimized as trivial or 
disguised as falling within some other category than that 
of its ultimate intent,” its ultimate intent being nothing 
less than the “nullification” of the First Amendment, 
through securing for the Church “a position of special 
privilege in relation to the State,” from which position it 
will be able “to deny or to curtail the religious liberty 
of all other churches, and to vitiate democracy.” Fourth- 
ly, two dangerously long steps to this ultimate ecclesias- 
tical goal have already been taken: 1) the Church has 
achieved “privileged access to the ear of the state” 
through Myron C. Taylor at the Vatican; 2) Catholic- 
school children in some States have achieved a position 
of privilege because they share equally with other school 
children in the matter of bus transportation and free 
textbooks. 

This is the situation created by the “aggressions,” 
“assaults,” “encroachments” of the Catholic Church on 
the principle of separation of church and state. The situa- 
tion is one of “threat,” “danger,” “peril.” It is a situation 
unique in history: a Catholic minority is jeopardizing 
the religious liberty of the majority—of Protestants, 
Jews and secularists. And this situation has called PU 
into being, after nearly two years of gestation in the 
patriotic minds of a handful of Protestant ministers and 
Scottish Rite Masons, vigilant, while others sleep, in the 
nation’s hour of peril. PU’s purpose is to save the day 
for American democracy, on an initial budget of $100,- 
000. 

At first sight, PU appears on the scene as a political 
lobby. In two places the Manifesto carefully points out 
that its pressure is to be directed towards agencies of 
government. It has no controversy with the Catholic 
Church, but with the “representatives of government, all 
the way up through the States to Congress, the Supreme 
Court and the White House,” which “weakly yield to 
[the] demands” of this “powerful church.” The great 
thing that PU has to do is clear: “The Americanism of 


the people’s representatives in the various branches of 
government must be stiffened to resist the aggressive ac- 
tivities of those who would subvert the Constitution to 
their own sectarian interest.” For its own part. PU has 
no sectarian interest. There is great insistence on its 
purely political aim, most meticulous disavowal of any 
anti-Catholic animus, most explicit denial of any inten- 
tion to introduce religious divisions into political life, 
most thoroughgoing repudiation of all religious intoler- 
ance. On the banner of PU is not written, “No Popery!” 
but simply “Separation of Church and State!” (Or more 
in particular, “No Myron C. Taylor at the Vatican!” 
and “No Money for Catholic Schools!” ) 

This banner is raised in the midst of a “united Pro- 
testantism which is sinking its own differences in a com- 
mon effort” to enforce these two great negations. All 
Protestants, therefore, are declared in; an earnest invita- 
tion is extended to patriotic Jews; and the doors are open 
even to those Catholics who happen to have some “patri- 
otic loyalty.” Moreover, in addition to enlisting indi- 
vidual citizens in support of its negations, PU also offers 
itself “to all churches and synagogues as their own 
instrument” for the high political purpose of bringing 
to bear “their prompt and concerted resistance to the en- 
croachments” of the Catholic Church. Consequently, 
PU appears not only as a political lobby, but as a poli- 
tical lobby that is the instrument of all organized religi- 
ous forces in the United States, except the Catholic 
Church. 

The Catholic Church is the enemy, but not (be it 
hastily said) as a religious organization. As such, it 
has a constitutional right to exist in the United States; 
this right PU acknowledges, in an austere, self-sacrificing 
gesture to the First Amendment. The Catholic Church is 
the enemy only in as much as it is a religious organization 
intent on vitiating democracy. And even under this aspect 
it will be subject to no direct attack. The whole idea is 
simply to thrust in front of the state—harassed, be- 
leaguered, weak, on the point of capitulation to the 
relentless demands of the powerful Catholic Church— 
the still more powerful, saving shield of PU. 

Sternly, with United Protestant and American voice, 
PU will recall to our intimidated lawmakers and Supreme 
Court judges their duty to exercise the “ultimate guard- 
ianship of religious liberty and religious tolerance.” And 
to stiffen their spinelessness, it will solemnly warn them 
that recreancy to their duty (shown in disobedience to 
the wishes of PU) will mean that “upon them will rest 
the responsibility for lighting the fires of shameful re- 
ligious resentment and conflict that will inevitably en- 
sue.” Thus it also appears that PU has its own technique. 
In so far as the Manifesto reveals it, it is the ancient 
scare-technique, very effective against government (the 
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shout through the palace windows: “If thou release this 
man, thou art not Caesar’s friend!”) 

One might also call it the “policy-through-nightmare” 
approach. Pitilessly, in four places, the Manifesto un- 
veils before the staring eyes of government the panorama 
of American society as it certainly will be, unless PU 
has its way. If Mr. Taylor stays much longer at the 
Vatican, if the Everson decision (on bus transportation) 
and the Chance decision (on free textbooks) are not 
soon reversed by the Supreme Court, if one penny of 
Federal aid, intended to equalize educational opportunity 
for all American children, should go to equalize it for 
children in Catholic schools—then, mind you, the result 
will be “to light the fires of intolerance and fanaticism 
which our government is designed to prevent, “ to di- 
vide American society into hostile sectarian camps [and] 
intensify sectarian intolerance,” to set afoot “bitter con- 
flict and disorder,” to make it “difficult, if not impossible, 
to maintain peaceful and friendly relations between the 
ecclesiastical beneficiary of these violations [the Cath- 
olic Church} and the other churches of the land.” In 
a word. some Protestant ministers will be plenty mad. 

What, then, is to be thought of this new political in- 
strument of the Protestant churches? What is to be done 
about it? Some wrong and futile things will doubtless be 
said and done about it. For my part, I suggest that it 
first be considered in historical perspective. Then one’s 
initial dismay may give way to hope. There is reason to 
hope. This is so, whether one considers the organization 
itself, or its line. Consider first the line. 

The Manifesto says: “The free churches of America 
have been slow in recognizing the gravity of the situa- 
tion that was developing before their eyes. But they can 
no longer ignore the fact that their own religious liberty 
is in peril.” There has been blindness and deafness, in- 
deed; for the peril has been continually held before the 
eyes of the American people, not least by Protestant 
ministers. for a century and a half. In 1928, for instance. 
it was defined by the famous Fellowship Forum (which 
boasted more than a million readers) in terms almost 
identical with the title of today’s new organization: “On 
the one hand is the Roman Church, seeking political 
power, while on the other are being arrayed the Protest- 
ant churches and all those citizens who believe in com- 
plete separation of church and state.” The particular 
issue in 1928 (a Catholic for President) was different 
from those of today, but the basic issue was that now 
raised by PU. Again, in 1911, an appropriately titled 
magazine was founded on PU’s very premises, which it 
formulated thus: “The Menace was launched in the be- 
lief that the Roman Catholic Political Machine, in its 
political intrigues and its interference with established 
American institutions. is the deadliest enemy of our civil- 

ization and our liberties.” Moreover, the anguished warn- 
ings of W. J. H. Traynor, President of the American 
Protective Association, must somehow have reached the 
ears of the free churches of America; the main line of the 
APA was to prevent Catholics from subverting the Con- 
stitution and destroying the public-school system; and 
its protests in 1892 against Cardinal Satolli’s mission in 
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Washington are not unreminiscent of contemporary pro- 
tests against Mr. Taylor’s mission in Rome. 

But one can go still farther back, to the great Pro. 
testant names of the decades between 1820 and 1850— 
men among whom Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam could have 
stood with pride. There was Robert J. Breckinridge, Wil- 
liam Craig Brownlee, Samuel B. Smith, Lyman Beecher 
—and the granddaddy of them all, the author of Foreign 
Conspiracy against the Liberties of the U. S., and Im- 
minent Dangers to the Free Institutions of the U. S. 
During the Roarin’ Forties, all these Protestant leaders 
roared out the theme of these books, on which genera- 
tions of Protestants fed: “Up! Up! I beseech you. 
Awake! Let the tocsin sound from Maine to Louisiana! 
Fly to protect the vulnerable places of your Constitu- 
tions and your Laws! Place your guards—you will need 


them, and quickly, too. And first shut your gates.” The - 


voice is the voice of Samuel Finley Morse, founder of 
American nativism, but the line is the line of Charles 
Clayton Morrison, author of the PU Manifesto. The 
same line appears in the very title of Brownlee’s maga- 

zine, The American Protes- 


Ps tant Vindicator and Defen- 
i der of Civil and Religious 
Al we Liberty against the Inroads 


of Popery. And it was thor- 
: oughly publicized in some 
forty-five other Protestant 
periodicals during those 
swaggering decades. Their 
prototype, the New York 
Observer, stated in 1824 the 
1947 Christian Century line: 
“Protestants ought to re- 
member that it is the papal 
policy to be mild until they 
have the power to be severe.” 
The PU line, therefore, is not new. Seemingly, the 
same grave situation that alarms the Oxnams, Poteats, 
Morrisons, Newtons and Mackays of today alarmed their 
worthy forebears a century ago. And these stalwart 
Protestant Americans formed their organizations, too. 
There was the American Reformation Society, of which 
the American Vindicator was the official organ; it led 
the first defense of American public education against 
the assaults and encroachments of Catholic schools. 
There were in succession the American Protestant Asso- 
ciation, and the American Protestant Society (the first 
seriously to call on Protestants to sink their differences 
and unitedly confront the Roman menace), and the 
American Protestant Union, and the Protestant Alliance, 
and the Order of United Americans, and the World Con- 
vention and Evangelical Alliance, etc., etc. All these or- 
ganizations had in their platforms the PU line; the 
American Protestant Association, for instance, put as 
one of its purposes: “To awaken the attention of the 
community to the dangers which threaten the liberties 
and the public and domestic institutions of these United 
States from the assaults of Romanism.” All these organi- 
zations huffed and puffed, with varying degrees of 
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yehemence, across the American scene for a few years, 
until in the 1850’s they were swallowed up in the tide of 
Know-Nothingism, for which they had prepared the way. 

A glance at history, therefore, assures us that the 
scare-technique, the nightmare-theory of constitutional 
defense, are not novelties. This is not to say that they 
have lost their power; the angry mutterings emitted 
from many Protestant conventions testify to the con- 
trary. However, what I do consider encouraging is the 
fact that the ancient spectral threat is now made to walk 
the night in much more civilized garb. To change the 
metaphor, the cry through the palace windows is not a 
hoarse shout, edged with frenzy, the articulation of some- 
thing elemental in the mob. The voice indeed still carries 
to the Governor, but its tone is quiet, its accents cultured, 
its rhetoric restrained. 

For instance, PU would not think of stating in its con- 
stitution, as did the American Reformation Society in 
1836, that it was proceeding “with devout confidence in 
the sanction of the Great Head of the Church to aid our 
efforts in withstanding the ‘power and great authority of 
the Beast and the strong delusion of the False Prophet.’ ” 
The ancient symbols that had such effect upon the 
veins of an elder generation—the Man of Sin, Babylon 
the Great, the Scarlet Whore, the Arch Servant of the 
Dragon—are not current in today’s controversy. Were 
the Baltimore Provincial Council meeting today, it would 
considerably revise the statement it made in 1829: 

Not only do they assail us and our institutions in a 

style of vituperation and offense, misrepresent our 

tenets, vilify our practices, repeat the hundred-times- 
refuted calumnies of the days of angry and bitter 
contention in other lands, but they have even de- 
nounced you and us as enemies of the liberties of the 
republic, and have openly proclaimed the fancied 
necessity of obstructing our progress, and of using 
their best efforts to extirpate our religion. 
It is happily different now. Today’s Awful Disclosures 
do not concern Maria Monk and what was done to her 
in the convent; they concern simply Leo XIII and what 
he said in /mmortale Dei, Peruvian bishops and what 
they said in a pastoral, a Spanish catechism and what it 
says about Liberalism, etc. We are, it seems, still “ene- 
mies to the liberties of the republic,” and our progress is 
still to be obstructed. But the lurid images of the Apoca- 
lypse have vanished, leaving only the pale metaphor of 
a camel’s nose. 

Here, then, is PU set in something like historical per- 
spective. And I am left encouraged. For the question 
rises: Perhaps it is not a mob out there, but a group of 
men grown reasonable? Men not angry and intolerant, 
but confused and concerned? Perhaps the thing to do 
is not to hurl epithets at them through the windows of 
a rectory (even if they were “wolves in sheep’s clothing,” 
would they go meekly away, thinking more highly of us, 
because we call them that?). Perhaps the thing to do is 
to go through the City and, where one finds these knots 
of men, talk to them. There is no agreement between us 
and them in religious faith; but is this a reason why there 
should be no lines of communication between them and 
us in matters where religious faith touches the structures 


and processes of civil society—their society as well as 
ours? 

Perhaps we could read Leo XIII with them, and the 
Syllabus of Errors; alone, they read these documents as 
Candace’s eunuch read Isaias. We could even talk to them 
about Msgr. Ryan’s comments on Jmmortale Dei, and 
Father Connell’s pamphlet on religious liberty. Perhaps 
we could exchange views on the history of Spain, its 
political tradition, the character of the Spanish people, 
the problems of Ibero-American civilization. Perhaps we 
could go over with them the constitutional history of the 
First Amendment, its interpretation in legislative and 
executive action, the problem of its transmission to the 
States via the Fourteenth Amendment; and then take up 
the history of American education and the instances of 
Federal and State aid to religious schools, and the rela- 
tive rights of parents and the State, and the current 
menace of “professionalism.” Perhaps we could together 
take to a higher and broader plane the whole problem of 
the relations between government and religion, and try to 
frame them in something better than sheer negations; 
particularly, we could pursue this problem in the field of 
education. And to do this the better, perhaps we could 
first measure together the real threat to the common 
American tradition and our democratic institutions—the 
secularism that bears within itself the seeds of future 
tyrannies. Then perhaps we might even form with them 
another organization with a still lengthier but more 
meaningful title, “Catholics and Protestants and Jews 
and Other Americans United for Cooperative Relations 
between Church and State in View of the Peril of 
Secularism, Especially in Education.” More simply, per- 
haps we could agree to be American citizens, divided in 
religious faith, but united in our loyalty to the First 
Amendment. 

Perhaps we could do these things. Perhaps if we did 
them, we would get nowhere. Perhaps all passion is not 
yet spent. Perhaps it would be Breckinridge and Hughes 
all over again. There are so many perhapses. But one 
thing at least cannot be qualified by that timid adverb: 
nightmares are no norm for constitutional interpretation 
or legislative policy, nor is policy-through-nightmare part 
of the rational, responsible democratic process. It is high 
time for Protestants to wake up—return to reality—see 
an analyst—at all events, give up the scare-technique, the 
appeal to fear. For a century and a half the tocsin has 
been sounded from Maine to Louisiana; isn’t that about 
enough? The technique is effective indeed; but its main 
effect has been simply the progressive secularization of 
American society, particularly of education. There are 
important questions to be argued today; let us argue 
them, and not deal in bogeymen. We are all big boys 
and girls now. 

On the other hand, it is time that Catholics, too, woke 
up. We need to go down into the City and prove by. more 
deeds than we have hitherto shown that we are the 
friends of its liberties, that our progress is its progress, 
that our power is in its service, that no man has to 
fear from us infringement of any of his rights. It is 
time, moreover, that we realized that even nightmares 
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are constructed from the fragments of the day. These 
Tagesreste—a few scraps from papal encyclicals, episco- 
pal pastorals and popular pamphlets, together with a few 
fragments of history—are the stuff of which PU’s night- 
marish projection has been made. When shall we present 
totally, intelligently, intelligibly, the truth of the relations 
between the church and civil society? We have no rea- 
son to suppese that we are easy to understand, that 
our doctrine presents no paradoxes and our history no 
scandals. To understand both, good will is needed. And 
one does not command good will, much less denounce 
people into showing it. But one can evoke it by extending 
it, sincerely. And it helps greatly to extend it first. 
Finally, for God’s sake ( I mean the phrase literally 
and with prayerful reverence), can we not all remember 
that this is 1948, not 1848? There is a revolution going 
on. But this time it is not revolutionary Liberalism that 


Catholic resettlement 


is in flood-tide, sweeping before it the Orleanist mon- 
archy in France and the throne of the Austrian Emperor, 
and setting, as the men of ’48 supposed, for the farther 
shore of security for the rights of man. It is a different 
revolution. Significantly, it had its beginning just a cen. 
tury ago this January, when Marx and Engels issued the 
Communist Manifesto. The event was unmarked by the 
Morses and Brownlees and Beechers of that day. Truly 
has it been said: “The free churches of America have 
been slow in recognizing the gravity of the situation that 
was developing before their eyes. But now they can no 
longer ignore the fact that their own religious liberty is 
in peril,” in the general peril to all the liberties of all 
the world. America is in the revolution of 1948. And 
the Manifesto of 1848 should set the Manifesto of 1948 
in its ultimate perspectives, certainly to Catholics—and 
perhaps even to the men who signed it. 


Walter Dushnyck, Ukrainian-American with a wide experi- 
ence of European peoples, has made an extensive study of 
the displaced-persons problem, and is the co-author of the 

pamphlet, “Refugees Are People.” Dur- 





program for DP’s 


Walter Dushnyck 


ing World War II, Mr. Dushnyck 
served in the Pacific theatre, 





Since the war’s end, the problem of European refugees 
has remained one of the greatest responsibilities we have 
had to face. Three years of drawn-out bickering, discus- 
sions, resolutions and plans have helped but little to 
change that commonplace and depressing feature of post- 
war Europe: refugee camps. So far, our duty toward 
these defenseless human beings has been only partially 
fulfilled. 

While the western democracies still argue about what 
to do with these refugees, Soviet Russia stands ready 
with a relatively simple plan for solving the problem by 
“liquidation.” For upwards of three years the out- 
stretched hand of the Kremlin has grasped at these peo- 
ple. Russia faces no difficulty in “resettling” displaced 
persons. She would take them all, men, women and chil- 
dren, no matter whether they be Catholic, Protestant or 
Orthodox, born in Poland, Ukraine, Lithuania, Austria 
or elsewhere, so long as they are still alive and can be 
used in the labor force under the vast system of coercive 
or “correctional” servitude. 


REFUGEES OF 1948 


Estimates still vary as to the number of refugees, de- 
pending on the basis of enumeration. But it is safe to 
say that there are today about 1,200,000 displaced per- 
sons living in and out of the camps in Germany, Austria 
and Italy. We cannot send them back or allow the Soviets 
to take them without disregarding the very human rights 
we profess to defend. The refugees of 1948 are the Es- 
tonians, Hungarians, Latvians, Lithuanians, Poles, 
Ukrainians, Slovaks, Yugoslavs (Serbs, Croats and Slov- 
enes) and others, who cannot and will not go home 
because they have reason to fear for their lives and 
liberties. Hence, new homelands must be found, if they 
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are not to be left on the shoulders of the already heavily. 
burdened economy of western Europe, particularly of 
Germany and Austria. From the religious viewpoint, 
these refugees are approximately 55 per cent Catholic, 
17 per cent Jewish, and 28 per cent Protestant and 
Orthodox. 

The fate of these refugees was placed in the hands of 
the International Refugee Organization (IRO), a crea- 
tion of the United Nations. Not all the refugees, however, 
enjoy the full protection, support and resettlement facili- 
ties of the IRO. With the pro-Soviet policies of certain 
UNRRA officers in mind, many refugees failed to regis- 
ter with relief agencies or DP camps, for fear their 
names as well as those of their relatives would be turned 
over to the Soviets. Only about 700,000 refugees are actu- 
ally on the official list. Of these only a small number 
has been resettled during the past year under IRO aus- 
pices. 

However, Belgium accepted 17,500 DP’s, Holland 
2,000, England 17,000. Canada has accepted 2,000 mem- 
bers of General Anders’ army from England and is in 
process of resettling 25,000 displaced persons, mostly 
Ukrainians, Poles and Balts, who have relatives in Can- 
ada. Some 7,000 displaced persons have gone to Brazil, 
about 5,000 to Argentina, and 4,000 have settled in 
Venezuela. 

In the last few months the number of unregistered 
DP’s has increased considerably, due to the influx of 
new refugees from Rumania, Bulgaria and Slovakia. 
Several hundred anti-Soviet Ukrainian resisters found 
refuge in the American zone of Germany last fall. 

When we realize that those resettled form but a small 
percentage of all registered and unregistered displaced 
persons, it becomes clear that without a positive and ac- 
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celerated program, the future of European refugees is 
dark indeed. 


THE UNITED STATES AND REFUGEES 


The United States’ attitude towards the refugee prob- 
lem, has been, theoretically, at least, sympathetic and 
positive. On December 22, 1945 President Truman ad- 
vocated giving ninety-per-cent preference to DP’s within 
the framework of present immigration laws. Later, in a 
special message to Congress, dated July 7, 1947, he 
declared: “Special legislation limited to this particular 
emergency will be necessary if we are to share with other 
nations in this enterprise of offering an opportunity for 
a new life to these people.” Secretary of State George C. 
Marshall, testifying before the House Committee on the 
Judiciary, July 16, 1947, stated: 

I earnestly hope that the Congress will reject the 

alternative of forcible repatriation as a solution to 

this problem. But this very difference of opinion 
has been a constant source of international friction. 

It will remain such a source of conflict and friction 

so long as these displaced persons remain in Ger- 

many and until they can strike new roots elsewhere 
in friendly soil . . . To adopt the alternative of 
forcible repatriation would therefore be violating 
not only our American traditions but also standards 
of international conduct. 
Some sixteen bills were introduced into the 80th Con- 
gress regarding admission of refugees. But so far con- 
gressional action has not gone beyond the holding of 
extended hearings on the Stratton Bill by the House 
Committee. It is becoming increasingly clear that final 
legislative action cannot be expected until Christian 
bodies in the United States, through their various na- 
tional organizations, are prepared to offer workable plans 
for actually resettling substantial numbers of displaced 
persons. 


CaTHoLic PRoGRAM FORMULATED 


But the solution of the displaced-persons problem does 
not rest solely with the Government and the Congress of 
the United States. These should, of course, make their 
contribution by authorizing admission of bona fide 
DP’s. But if an adequate solution is to be found, the 
Christians in this country—the Jews have already in- 
dicated their willingness to share the burden—raust as- 
sume much of the responsibilities. They have a vital role 
to fill, that of actually finding places for DP’s to go and 
providing them with aid. 

The Catholic Church has already committed herself 
internationally to contribute positively toward a just and 
Christian solution of the problem. On many occasions the 
Holy Father has stated that the problem of displaced 
persons is one of the most serious facing Christian civ- 
ilization. He fostered the Vatican Migration Bureau, 
which functions under the Secretariate of State. Its pri- 
mary aim is to encourage development of favorable 
opportunities for European refugees to migrate and re- 
settle in new homelands. 

For almost three years War Relief Services-NCWC, 
as part of its relief program, has provided assistance to 
refugees in and out of camps in Germany, Austria and 


Italy. In close cooperation with the Holy See, its repre- 
sentatives encouraged a number of Latin-American coun- 
tries to accept some thousands of refugees, especially 
those from Italy. Working with the Catholic Committee 
for Refugees, WRS helped secure visas for a considerable 
number of people. 

But the prospects of resettlement by the tens of thou- 
sands made clear the need for even broader planning. 
It became imperative to prepare and elaborate a nation- 
wide Catholic program especially designed to cope with 
the resettlement problem that loomed on the horizon. 
With a sense of urgency, the Catholic Bishops of the 
United States finally reached the conclusion that coor- 
dinated councils, on the national and diocesan level, were 
needed to bring the problem of displaced persons closer 
to the American people. Following that resolution, War 
Relief Services-NCWC, organized a National Catholic 
Resettlement Council (NCRC), with the specific objective 
of helping resettle displaced persons in this country. Na- 
tional Catholic organizations cooperate with the NCRC, 
among them the National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
the National Conference of Catholic Charities, the Na- 
tional Catholic Rural Life Conference, the Catholic Com- 
mittee for Refugees, the Immigration Bureau of NCWC, 
the St. Vincent de Paul Society, the National Council of 
Catholic Women. On the council are represented the fol- 
lowing national groups: Poles, Lithuanians, Estonians, 
Latvians, Ukrainians, Croats, Slovaks and Slovenes. The 
National Council will serve as an advisory body to War 
Relief Services regarding policies in administration of an 
over-all Catholic program for displaced persons. 


THE Function oF DiocesAN RESETTLEMENT 
COMMITTEES 


In carrying out the program of the National Catholic 
Resettlement Council, the cooperation of all Catholic or- 
ganizations, both on a diocesan basis and on the local 
community level, is a prerequisite to success. The Diocesan 
Resettlement Committees (DRC), with a diocesan di- 
rector, can play an important part in implementing the 
refugee program. The diocesan councils will in turn 
include representation of various Catholic organizations, 
as well as of the national groups. In reaching the par- 
ishes and individuals, the diocesan committees can oper- 
ate through deaneries or districts. 

One of the first tasks to be tackled by diocesan and 
deanery groups will be an intensive educational program 
concerning displaced persons. The problems of these 
refugees will need to be presented with clarity and a 
good understanding of the background, skills, experi- 
ences and other qualities of displaced persons. Given an 
opportunity, these persons can become definite aseets 
to the United States. 

Furthermore, the American people must understand 
that by accepting its fair number of displaced persons, 
the United States definitely increases its prestige. It is a 
foregone conclusion that should this country take a sub- 
stantial number of displaced persons, other countries 
will follow the lead. 

Such an educational program will disperse the fear 
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that the proposed limited immigration endangers the 
jobs of veterans. The mere fact that admission of genuine 
refugees to this country was endorsed by the American 
Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations should remove anxiety on this point. 

We know, moreover, that there is a shortage of agri- 
cultural workers, construction workers, engineers and 
certain types of medical personnel. These could be re- 
cruited from the ranks of displaced persons. In a survey 
taken among 228,000 men in refugee camps, the following 
professions were reported: 60,000 farmers, 18,000 con- 
struction workers, 18,000 skilled mechanical workers 
and industrial workers. The same survey revealed 4,000 
engineers, 3,000 physicians, 4,000 nurses and 2,000 
workers in the health field. 

All pertinent information regarding the background 
and qualifications of European refugees can be coordin- 
ated through diocesan and deanery or district commit- 
tees. Employment and housing opportunities can there 
be cataloged. For example, institutions, such as hospitals. 
orphanages, homes for the aged, child-care centers, sem- 
inaries, colleges and universities may have openings for 
maintenance help. Such can be listed, with a view to 
bringing immigrants and jobs together with a minimum 
of friction. The educational and organizational campaign 
must also stress that a fair percentage of displaced per- 
sons have a rural background and would willingly settle 
on the land. 

In securing sponsors, it is natural to think of relatives. 
Estimates are that at least forty per cent of the European 
displaced persons have relatives in this country. Efforts 
must be made to get the cooperation of these relatives. 
In many cases the American relatives would provide not 
only affidavits of support, but also part or all of the 
transportation cost. 

In planning for resettlement of displaced persons, we 
have to take into consideration that the best way to 
resettle them would be in families. This is the accepted 
policy of the IRO, and is, of course, in full accord with 
Christian social principles. 


Our Curistian Duty 


A positive, and predominately Christian, solution of 
the refugee problem has now become imperative. So far 
as the Catholic Church is concerned, no work of like 
magnitude has ever been undertaken on a national level. 
But it is a work of mercy that commends itself. More- 
over, the great majority of these unfortunate people 
are deeply religious and God-fearing. We need such. 

Hard work on the part of many individuals—the num- 
ber depends on how widespread is the will to cooperate 
actively—must precede final solution of the DP problem. 
Of course, only Congress can pass needed legislation 
authorizing admission of displaced persons in excess of 
existing quotas for the various countries. But there is a 
likelihood that Congress will act favorably, once it sees 
Americans are sufficiently interested to formulate work- 
able resettlement plans. 

Congress might, conceivably, provide concrete as- 
sistance in bringing refugees here as well as authorizing 
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their admission. This would be fair enough, inasmuch as 
our Government has more than passing interest in g 
prompt solution of the problem. So long as it goes un. 
solved, costs of temporary relief and maintenance take 
their place on our Federal budget. Getting the refugees 
actually resettled where they can do some productive work 
thus becomes a genuine economy. 

But no matter what the United States Government does 
toward effecting resettlement, the bulk of this charitable 
task has to be performed by the American people them. 
selves. It is a predominantly Christian work. That’; 
where our Catholic resettlement program comes in. 


Prior battlefields 


John LaF arge 








(This is the second of a series of articles in which 
America’s Editor discusses communism as it affects 
Catholic life and attitudes.) 


On New Year’s day the radio treated us to press talks 
from various corners of the globe. The speaker from 
Berlin made no attempt to gloss over the critical situation. 
of which everybody in Berlin was acutely conscious. 
What all are looking for now, he said, is “a priority ot 
battlefields in the cold war.” The fear, he continued, is 
that if we do not occupy those prior battlefields, we shall 
he erecting “tombstones to the past, instead of milestones 
for the future.” 

At the present time, some confusion has arisen from 
our failure to observe that the problem of “battlefields” 
has both a direct and an indirect aspect. Our preogcu- 
pation with the direct problem of containment should not 
cause us to neglect the equally important, even if indirect, 
problem of the condition and the trends of the world 
community. 

Current discussions on human rights under the auspices 
of the Social and Economic Council of the United Nations 
are not mere projections of utopian thoughts into an 
unknown future. Topics argued there are, for the greater 
part, matters which concern the mentality—the spiritual 
and political attitudes—of those vast sectors of the human 
race who are socially and politically submerged; who are. 
or who consider themselves as being, exploited for the 
benefit of other sectors of humanity. And the conclusions 
reached by the Western democracies on the matter of 
human rights affect the attitudes and policies adopted 
toward the agents of world communism—and, by the 
same token, toward Russia itself—by the leaders and the 
masses of these same submerged and _ underprivileged 
peoples. 

The recent interchanges at Geneva on specific issues of 
human rights between the Soviet delegation and that from 
the United States have helped to illustrate the real nature 
of the communist movement as exemplified in Soviet 
policy. The principal conflict of thought in the debates 
centered upon the social rights of the individual. This 
was seen, for instance, in the discussions on the matter of 
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religious freedom. The Soviet representatives were ready 
to grant to individuals such rights as are purely indi- 
vidual and interior; just as the present constitution of 
the Soviet Union raises no objection to an individual’s 
professing such internal beliefs as he may desire. - 

The Soviet apologists were also ready to advocate, 
most liberally, rights which would be granted by the state, 
for the state’s own good; the state—alias the proletarian 
dictator—being understood as ipso facto the fount and 
realization of all benevolence. The citizen could claim a 
right to adequate wages, social security, health protec- 
tion, etc., because the state would confer these benefits 
upon him. He could profess religion—all the elaborate 
ceremonies and many-titled hierarchy he wished—so long 
as it was a state-chartered and state-supervised religion. 

It was, however, intolerable to Soviet thinking if the 
individual were to attempt to assert his individuality in a 
social sense, if he were to demand economic and social 
benefits in the light of his own interests as prior to those 
of the state. Still more if he were to assert in that same 
interest any rights for himself to establish religious 
societies: schools, parishes, Catholic Action, etc. 

Remarked Michael Hoffman of the New York Times in 
his report last December on the discussions: 

Discussions in the subcommittee dealing with some 

of these problems here have already revealed the vast 

gap separating Russian thinking from the rest of the 
world on these issues. The Russians are interested in 
condemning and, if possible, punishing persons who 
advocate racial, religious or other hatreds. The idea 
that even such persons might have rights simply does 
not occur to the Russian mind. 
That such is the mind of the Russians—that is to say, of 
those Soviet representatives—is plain enough. Historically 
the native Russian mentality—as distinct from anything 
bolshevistic—is more open to a doctrine of state sub- 
jection, especially in religious matters, than is the mind 
of the Western world. 

But in our “indirect warfare” against communism we 
are not dealing with the Russians as Russians, but with 
the world community in which and through which the 
international communistic movement operates. And in 
that area the prior battlefield most emphatically lies in 
the sector of human rights—not quasi rights derived 
from the supremacy and omnipotence of the sovereign 
state, but bona fide rights based upon the God-given 
dignity of the individual, in relation to his Creator and 
to the society of redeemed human beings. 

Since the matter of elementary human rights conflicts 
with the essence of communism, just in what, you may 
ask, does that essence consist? 

In his address before the House of Commons on 
January 23, Prime Minister Attlee spoke of the “dis- 
tinctively Russian communism which we are facing”: 

This particular form of communism is an economic 

doctrine welded to the policy of a backward state. 

It has very slight appeal to those who have had the 

experience of a Western civilization, but it makes a 

strong appeal to backward peoples who have never 

known anything better. 
This characterization is true as far as it goes, but it does 
not go far enough; just as it is unsatisfying to portray, 


as does Francis Williams in the New York Times Maga- 
zine for January 25, socialism and communism as simply 
two different methods of striving for social reform. 
Communism, as expounded in its charter, the Communist 
Manifesto of Karl Marx, is not a mere economic doctrine, 
a form of radical socialization as opposed to free enter- 
prize and capitalism. Economic doctrines, even the great 
structure of economic doctrine which Marx developed in 
Das Kapital, are but the 
means, the instrument for 


z= , 





carrying out Marxism’s fun- 
damental purpose which, as 
recent Marxian writers have 
themselves explained, is sim- 
ply to carry out the histori- 
cally predetermined and 
complete domination of the total politico-social body over 
the individual, a domination dynamically expressed in 
the famous formula, the “dictatorship of the proletariat.” 

It is in this sense, not in merely radical economic 
terms, that the Manifesto says: 

The Communists are not a special party as compared 

with other Labor Parties. They have no interests that 

are not those of the entire proletariat. . . . The Com- 
munists are therefore the most determined and pro- 
pulsive element in the Labor Parties in all countries. 

They simply possess a clearer insight into the con- 

ditions, course and results of the proletarian revolu- 

tion than the majority of the proletariat. 

Since the aim of the proletarian revolution is precisely to 
establish this total control or absorption of the individual 
into the total mass, it is even more concerned with 
absorbing the individual along with all his social rights 
and institutions that flow from them, than it is with 
depriving him of rights which affect his purely individual 
relations with other human beings. It is the “political 
mission of the working class” to bring this total control 
into existence, not necessarily in their own social behalf, 
but simply in order that they should serve as historically 
destined instruments in the pursuit of one single aim, to 
be sought with undeviating devotion through the ages, 
using all other nationalistic or political means thereto. 

I have insisted upon this point, not for the sake of 
making a learned disquisition upon communism, but 
because of the practical bearing it should have upon our 
action as Catholics in the field of human rights. It follows, 
obviously, that vindication of the rights of the individual 
person is a major battlefield in the struggle against com- 
munism, wherein, unfortunately, we present-day Catholics 
have not established the priority to which our great 
corpus of doctrine on social rights and political justice 
and freedom entitles us. 

But it further follows that our priority in this battle- 
field will be shaky and untrue to the realities of the 
conflict if we busy ourselves solely with vindicating 
against the totalitarian demands those rights of the indi- 
vidual which concern his purely private life and intimate, 
personal associations. It is the structure of a freely con- 
stituted but socially integrated and responsible society 
which is at stake even more than those individual free- 
doms. The rights of men to organize in defense of living 
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and working conditions that are essential to the weltare 
of their families; the rights of men to construct an inter- 
national community based upon law and the sanctity of 
treaties; the rights of democratic peoples for free 
assembly and free expression of opinion within the limits 
of morality and reason—these are front lines in our 
present-day battle front. Yet I have met supposedly 
educated Catholics who are, apparently, at sea upon just 
such matters; and because of their notion that com- 
munism is mere economic teaching nurtured by certain 
Russian national peculiarities, they are leaving the door 
open to the world Communist and his fanatical schemes. 

In no more decisive fashion can American Catholics 
exert the courageous leadership to which they are called 
by history and Divine Providence, at the moment, than 
by effecting a front-line action—instead of a rearguard 
obstruction—in the entire field of the adequately con- 
ceived social rights of the individual. The Holy Father, 
the bishops and many of our national organizations have 
charted our campaign, but the forces are not so promi- 
nent in the scene. The woods are full of men and lobbies 
who are ready to defend such selected sectors of that 
front line as may suit their expediency, political or other- 
wise. But rare are the souls who are willing to go to battle 
for the entire area. For those who wish to practise 
courage—a Christlike and reasoned courage—in the con- 
test with communism, here is their opportunity. 


Stop playing with 
inflation 


Recent demands in Congress for a total embargo on oil 
exports are much more than a revelation of the pro- 
vincialism of the legislators who advanced them. 

They are a frightening commentary on the too-little- 
too-late policy which the Republican leadership in the 
80th Congress, with the approval of some dissident 
Democrats from the South, has adopted toward the 
critical problem of inflation. The stupid and dangerous 
proposal to shirk our grave responsibilities abroad— 
which is what the demand for an oil embargo amounts 
to—is directly attributable to the refusal of the majority 
party in Congress to deal effectively with high prices 
and shortages at home. 

The immediate, short-term answer to the fuel shortage, 
and to all other shortages of critical materials, is alloca- 
tion and priority controls by the Federal Government. 
This was one of the key powers President Truman rightly 
requested when he called Congress into session last fall 
to deal with inflation and foreign policy. It is noteworthy 
that the Republican leadership did not deny at the time 
the necessity for allocation controls; it merely insisted 
that voluntary methods be tried first. Under Mr. Taft’s 
leadership, the Senate passed a bill, which eventually 
became law, incorporating the GOP belief, as Senator 
Hawkes, of New Jersey, put it, that “our people want to 
try the voluntary system before we go into any other 
system.” By this law the President was granted authority 
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to invite industrialists to Washington and there to ask 
them, please, to be good boys and work out some pro- 
gram for voluntary allocation and priority controls. As 
AMERICA commented at the time, the gesture was equiva- 
lent to giving the President a popgun to do a job that 
called for a howitzer. 

At the moment, the oil industry, with the approval of 
President Truman, is making a commendable effort to 
deal with the fuel crisis in the East on a voluntary basis, 
An earnest hope that this program may be successful 
should not blind us to the possibility—some would say 
probability—that it will fail. There can be no doubt, 
however, that the voluntary approach to critical short- 
ages of wheat and meat is already bankrupt. The distill. 
ing industry has been unable to agree on a system of 
allocations; the baking industry has refused to undertake 
any program which rules out consignment selling of 
bread, a source of considerable waste; the feed industry 
is unimpressed by pleas to save grain through reducing 
the amount fed to animals, claiming that livestock are 
already being liquidated at a dangerous rate; and the 
meat packers have bluntly declared for free competition 
and against any voluntary program to assure a fair dis- 
tribution of their product. 

The time has come, then, for the Republican leader- 
ship to honor a commitment made during the debate 
on anti-inflation legislation last December. In the course 
of a colloquy, reported in the Congressional Record for 
December 17, Mr. Ellender of Louisiana asked Mr. Taft 
the following question: “But if the voluntary method 
does not work, the Senator himself will advocate, in the 
near future, as I understand, methods by which it can be 
done legally and by force?” Senator Taft replied une- 
quivocally, as becomes his forthright character: “In the 
field of allocation and priority control, yes.” 

A few minutes later in the debate, he amplified his 
position in these words: 

Therefore, the policy here is simply to make a start 

on the general question of allocation, with the idea 

that if it is impossible to do what is desired on a 

voluntary basis—I think it can be done in most 


cases voluntarily—then further action can be taken. 
It appears that the time has come to make good on this 


commitment. The shortages of critical materials are 
growing worse not better, and the inadequacy of volun- 
tary controls has become evident. Every day the decision 
is deferred only increases the danger that the European 
Recovery Program, upon which the future security of 
this nation rests, may become a victim of shortsighted- 
ness and political exigency. The ill-considered demands 
for an oil embargo should be ample warning of the grave 
risk we are running by our delay. Business interests 
who are opposed to temporary government controls 
might well ponder the words of Bernard Baruch—a free 
enterpriser from way back—before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee on January 19: “Either we organ- 
ize production and self-restraint to furnish the tools and 
materials for the peace-waging to the degree that it is 
necessary, or the peace is lost.” 

That is the issue, and in dealing with it there is no 
room for half-measures. B. L. M. 
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Montaigne: 
selected essays 


Jean Misrahi 








(Great Books series: X) 


Montaigne is an atheist; he is a deist, a Roman Catholic 
but not a Christian, a stalwart Catholic apologist, a 
rationalist, a thoroughgoing skeptic, a radical, an arch- 
conservative, a stoic, an epicurean, a great stylist, a 
negligent writer. All these opinions have been stoutly 
maintained by scholars and critics during the three and 
a half centuries that have elapsed since his death in 1592. 
The reason for this confusion lies, I think, in a fact that 
is almost always forgotten: the Essays of Montaigne are 
essays. 

Because of the great fame and favor Montaigne’s 
essays obtained almost immediately, we have become so 
accustomed to the essay as a literary genre that we 
accept the word, as we do the terms “epic,” “comedy” 
or “novel,” without stopping to think what it means and 
how it came to be applied to the form we know. The 
Concise Oxford Dictionary tells us correctly enough that 
an essay is an “attempt (at),” but when the term is ap- 
plied to the literary form, the dictionary virtually gives 
up and just says that it is “a literary composition (usu. 
prose and short) on any subject.” Dr. Johnson comes 
closer to a real definition: “a loose sally of the mind.” 

Montaigne himself frequently puts us on guard against 
this limitation of his method. His book is 

a record of diverse and changeable events, of un- 

decided and, when occasion arises, contradictory 

ideas; whether it be that I am another self, or that 

I grasp a subject in different circumstances and see 

it from a different point of view. So it may be that 

I contradict myself. . . . If my mind could find a 

firm footing, I should not speak tentatively (je ne 

m’essaierois pas), I should decide; it is always in a 

state of apprenticeship, and on trial (en espreuve) 

[“Of Repentance” ]. 

These words, essaierois, apprentissage, en esprewve, 
should warn us sufficiently that their author is not to be 
pressed too hard, nor should his words always be driven 
to their ultimate, logical and sometimes absurd conclu- 
sion. He does not mean that he writes lightly on subjects 
to which he has not devoted serious attention. He is, on 
the contrary, a very thoughtful, well-educated, extremely 
intelligent man of extraordinary common sense, good 
practical judgment and excellent natural instincts, who 
imparts to us the fruits of his careful reflection. 

Montaigne makes it clear in many explicit statements, 


however, that he has no intention whatsoever of telling 
his readers what to think or do: “Others form man; I 
describe him, and portray a particular, very ill-made 
one. .. .” [“Of Repentance” ]. He does not believe in 
“lecturing . . . like a schoolmaster, which I cannot do 
(and I do not observe that those who can do so effect 
any real improvement. . . .)” [“Of Experience”). 

He further elucidates his method in the same essay 
when he reminds us that 

authors communicate themselves to the world by 

some special and extrinsic mark; I am the first to 

do so by my general being, as Michel de Montaigne, 
not as a grammarian or a poet or a lawyer. If the 
world finds fault with me for speaking too much of 
myself, I find fault with the world for not even 
thinking of itself. 
This passage, among others, reveals the fundamentally 
serious purpose behind Montaigne’s very complete self- 
analysis. He believes that each individual man contains 
within himself a résumé of the entire human condition, 
with all its possibilities of wisdom and folly, of virtue 
and vice. If, then, we examine any one man thoroughly 
in all his thoughts, emotions and actions, we shall learn 
a great deal about man in general, his nature and con- 
duct, and be aided thereby in formulating conclusions 
to guide us in our own lives. 

For Montaigne is concerned exclusively with human 
wisdom, and examines our conduct in life, love and death 
without reference to any other light than that of our 
human reason and reflection. Sainte-Beuve would have it 
that he is “simply nature; civilized nature, but nature 
without grace.” This is perhaps true of the book, but 
surely not of the man. Most scholars today are agreed 
that Montaigne was a sincerely believing and practising 
Catholic, but with the fatal qualification that, as Professor 
Zeitlin puts it in the introduction to his excellent trans- 
lation of the Essays (Knopf, New York, 1934) : “Religion 
as an inner light governing the relations of man with his 
Maker was outside the province of his interest” (p. ix). 

Before we are tempted to cast the first stone at Mon- 
taigne for this, however, we might well ask ourselves 
whether he is in this respect so very different from the 
many of us who sincerely believe and practise, but reso- 
lutely keep God and religion in what we consider to be 
their place—in church of a Sunday morning, in a sick- 
room or on a battlefield, where need of Him is felt. 
Montaigne is not the only one who might well be some- 
what embarrassed to recall St. Bernard’s dictum that the 
true measure of loving God is to love God without meas- 
ure. Unlike us, however, he did live in a world that had 
only recently left off being fervently and even mystically 
Christian. That still living tradition, in combination with 
his assiduously regular religious practice (he was care- 
ful never to miss Mass, even when traveling, and often 
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speaks of his prayers and confessions) and the lessons 

and prayers he heard in church, could not but influence 

the formation of his mind and conscience, even if only 
unconsciously. 

That world of the Middle Ages, when the faith, how- 
ever imperfectly observed, permeated all phases of hu- 
man existence, drew to a close in a period of decadence, 
of terrible and widespread abuses and superstition, as 
well as of great holiness. Faith and reason, grace and 
nature were then closely intertwined, often to the great 
advantage of reason and nature, at the height of the 
Middle Ages, but too often also to their detriment or 
neglect, at the close. The explosion of the Renaissance, 
under the authority of the pagan classics, reasserted the 
claims of nature and reason, very frequently to excess 
and to the disparagement or neglect of grace and faith. 
An abuse of supernaturalism led almost inevitably to an 
equal or greater abuse of naturalism. Religion was felt 
to be henceforth apart from everyday life; God was put 
in His place. Let Him not disturb us as we go about our 
worldly affairs during the week. 

Montaigne is a typical product of this mentality, which 
has continued to set the tone of our civilization to this 
day. A man’s religion, we are liable to say, is purely his 
private affair; it is no concern of his fellow man what he 
believes, if he believes anything. Montaigne tells us that 

a wise man ought inwardly to withdraw his soul 

from the crowd and preserve to it the liberty and 

power to judge of things freely, but outwardly he 
should absolutely follow the accepted fashions and 
forms. The public has nothing to do with our 
thoughts, but the rest—our actions, our labors, our 
fortunes and our very lives—we must lend and aban- 
don to its service and to the prevailing view [“Of 

Custom and that we should not Easily Change a Law 

Received” |. 

This passage and others like it have been interpreted as 
meaning that Montaigne’s public profession and practice 
of religion were mere shams behind which he sought to 
shelter his audacious attacks against that same religion. 
To maintain this view, one must resemble the man Mon- 
taigne speaks of elsewhere, the man who finds it impos- 
sible to believe that anyone can really think differently 
from himself. The often-quoted passage above is simply 
a hasty and injudicious expression of the two valid dis- 
tinctions between the external and the internal forum, 
and between abstract truth and practical prudence. 

We can, indeed, know a man only by what he shows 
of his thoughts, his words and his actions; we cannot 
penetrate into the intimate depths of his unrevealed mind. 
Likewise, it is certain that we must deal with ourselves 
and with others as we are, rather than as we think we 
ought to be. Montaigne himself corrects this apparent 
assertion of the complete irresponsibility of our private 
thinking in one of the numerous manuscript additions 
written on his copy of the Essays in the last years of his 
life: “The true mirror of our doctrines is the conduct of 
(“Of the Education of Children”). Our 


thoughts and the teachings deriving from them are then 


our lives” 


very much a matter of public concern, since they are the 
wellsprings of our conduct in life. Montaigne is extremely 
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insistent throughout on the necessity of conforming our 
practice to our thinking and our principles, which thus 
become a matter of more than private concern. 

In his extraordinarily keen and extensive examination 
of human nature and conduct in an infinite variety of 
situations and contingencies, Montaigne then proceeds in 
the light of human reason and judgment alone, without 
reference to revelation and faith. It is perhaps because 
of this that the Essays were placed on the Index in 1676. 
Since Rome does not explain its reasons in such cases, 
we can only surmise. It may be that the book was so 
condemned, not because of any error inherent in it, but 
because of its possible implications and the extreme 
errors into which it had led so many readers who con- 
ceived its author to be preaching irreligion. The historic 
use to which a book has actually been put is surely a 
legitimate consideration in estimating its influence. 

It cannot be said, however, that Montaigne looked at 
nothing sub specie aeternitatis; he did, in fact, look at 
eternity itself under the aspect of eternity. Our temporal 
life he considered only in itself and for itself. He simi- 
larly dissociated—and not merely distinguished between 
—reason and faith, giving to each authority in its own 
domain, but neglecting completely those processes of 
reason which may serve as preambles to faith. For, in all 
his use of reason and reflection on the problems of life, 
love and death, never once did he seriously address them 
to the fundamental problems of the existence of God, His 
veracity and the historical fact of a revelation, all of 
which happen to be problems accessible to examination 
by human reason without the aid of faith. 

Montaigne was, on the 
>, other hand, a practising 
Catholic of scrupulous 
regularity who constantly 
reiterates his adhesion to 
ws. the faith. There is no 

sound reason to doubt his 
word on this. Sainte-Beuve’s picture of Montaigne as a 
sly sniper at religion, hiding behind a shelter of constant 
false professions, is completely out of character and 
contrary to Montaigne’s fundamental hatred of sham, 
lying and every dishonorable action. This sentiment 
is so extreme and constant wtih him that Professor 
Zeitlin is led to attribute to him the opinion that “a 
man’s honor and pledged word should be dearer to him 
than his own salvation or even than the salvation of his 
people” (p. xcii). This is misleading if we are to under- 
stand by “salvation” man’s eternal salvation. What is 
meant is temporal safety and welfare, and even here 
Montaigne expressly allows that a virtuous ruler may be 
regretfully obliged for reason of state (i.e. for the wel- 
fare of his people) to contravene his pledged word. And 
he even more strongly accords to moral principles pre- 
cedence over the promise given: 


In this case only does private interest justify us in 
failing to keep our promise: when we have promised 
a thing that is in itself wicked and iniquitous. For 
the right of virtue should prevail over the right of 
our obligation [“Of the Useful and the Honest” ].. 
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It is clear, then, that noming contrary to our eternal 
salvation can possibly be binding on us, whatever promise 
we may have made. 

In his consideration of the problems of everyday liv- 
ing in the light of natural reason alone, Montaigne pro- 
ceeds from an early attitude of stoicism—which was more 
a literary pose than an intimate part of his character— 
to a moderate, but often apparently amoral sort of epi- 
cureanism in his later essays. He is, however, not to be 
taken too literally when he makes statements such as 
“, who have no other aim but to live and be merry... .” 
(“On some Lines of Vergil”), for that sort of “loose 
sally of the mind” is corrected by many other passages 
on the necessity of living according to one’s conscience 
and honor. regardless of consequence or public opinion. 
Montaigne’s conscience and honor were apparently not 
concerned with his enjoyment of the pleasures of life; 
these, it would seem, were controlled solely by his nat- 
ural prudence and temperate inclinations. He is opposed 
to what he considered excessive or ascetic straining 
toward virtue: 

Virtue is natural and easy, it is beautiful, triumphant, 

loving. delightful and stout-hearted in equal measure, 

professed and irreconcilable enemy of bitterness, of 
unpleasantness, of fear and of constraint, having for 
guide nature, for companions fortune and pleasure 


(“Of the Education of Children” ]. 


It is impossible to examine here the application of his 
two cardinal principles, “know thyself” and “follow 
nature,” to the details of the conduct of life, but certain 
basic attitudes have, I hope, been established in the light 
of which Montaigne’s Essays may be read with less dan- 
ger of misunderstanding the final conclusions he would 
have us draw from them. For Montaigne is indeed one 
of the most dangerous authors in the history of literature 
when read out of context. There is no writer who lends 
himself less to being read in extracts; one essay, one 
passage, one thought must be corrected by another. They 
are, after all. just what he gave them out to be: trials, 


attempts. cssavs of his natural reason and judgment. 


His lack of deep insight into spiritual things is a de- 
fect of his time and ours, but he lived, according to his 
lights, a good Christian, and he died an edifying death 
as he raised his eyes to the elevated Host at the Con- 
secration during a Mass he had celebrated in his cham- 
ber in the presence of his family and neighbors in a last 
and solemn affirmation of his faith. The integrity of that 
faith is vouched for by his sharp observation: 

That which seems to me as much as anything to bring 

disorder into our consciences . . . is this partial 

yielding of their belief on the part of Catholics... . 

We should either wholly submit to the authority of 

our ecclesiastical government or altogether dispense 

with it. . . . Moreover, I can say this because I have 
made trial of it, having in former times used this 
freedom of private choice and election, treating as 
negligible certain points in the observance of our 

Church which had the appearance of being too un- 

important or strange; coming to discuss them with 

learned men, I have found that these things have a 

very solid and massive foundation and that nothing 

but stupidity and ignorance makes us accept them 
with less reverence than the rest [“It is Folly to 

Measure Truth and Error by our own Capacity”. 
Though he did not wish to be considered—and cannot 
be considered—a sure teacher of ultimate truth, there 
are still very many lessons of understanding, good sense, 
tolerance and kindness as well as high moral principles 
to be gathered in the pages of his book. Despite his easy- 
going manner and the endless digressions into which he 
is led by his never failing curiosity about the workings 
of the human mind and human customs, despite his 
numerous contradictions and easy tolerance of human 
foibles, his observations constantly lead him back to the 
lesson of reason and morality that 

it is our duty to compose our character, not to com- 

pose books, and to win, not battles and provinces, 

but order and tranquillity for our conduct of life. 

Our great and glorious masterpiece is to live to 
the purpose; all other things, ruling, laying up 
treasure, building, are at the most but appendicles 
and adminicles [the last of the Essays, “Of Experi- 
ence’ |. 
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Passionate appeal for love 





THE LETTERS OF POPE CELES- 
TINE VI TO ALL MANKIND 





By Giovanni Papini. Dutton. 223p. $3 


Looking out ever the world from war- 
racked Italy. Giovanni Papini recog- 
nizes that men can be saved from them- 
selves only by becoming Christian in 
thought and deed, and he addresses his 
exhortations to them in the form of 
letters which he imagines might have 
been written by a Pope in times similar 
to the present. The letters at the begin- 
ning and end are general, one being 
directed “To the people who call them- 


selves Christian,” and the other “To all 
men.” The remaining letters, fifteen in 
all, are to various classes such as priests 
and theologians, rich and poor, rulers 
and citizens, separated Christians and 
Jews, pagans and atheists. At the close. 
the fictitious Pope is represented as 
pouring out his heart in a “Prayer to 
God” as, broken by age and sorrow, he 
awaits the summons of death. 

Papini is a poet, and his passionate 
appeals to substitute the reign of love 
for that of hate often rise to lyric 
heights or sink to the slow cadences of 
profound grief. With the ardor and 
severity of an Old Testament prophet 
he flays the vices that have made beasts 
of men and that threaten to wreck the 
world in the near future. There are also 
many passages of cogent reasoning on 
the follies and pretenses of modern 


sequent ruin. In contrast with so much 
that has recently come out of Europe. 
his appeals are colored by a real sense 
of guilt and an open profession of re- 
pentance, with a call to others to ac- 
knowledge their sins and to change 
their way of thinking and living so as 
to make it conform more to the ideals 
of the crucified Saviour. 

It was a daring idea to imagine him- 
self surveying the world from the lofty 
eminence of the Papacy, and it need 
cause no surprise that at times Papini 
fails to sound the proper note, since 
with all his good will he lacks the 
special graces that go with that sublime 
office. Though he often expresses in 
ringing tones the universal charity and 
solicitude of the Pope and the apostolic 
zeal that strives for the union of all 
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OUR LENTEN BOOKS| 





The House of Gold 


LENTEN SERMONS 
By Father Bede Jarrett, O.P. 


These sermons were preached by Father 
Jarrett in New York during Lent 1930. The 
greater part of the book is devoted to a treat- 
ment of Catholic ideals in courtship, marriage 
and family life, and of the problems confronting 
those who strive after these ideals under modern 
conditions. $2.50 


Meditation 
on the Passion 


COMPILED FROM VARIOUS SOURCES 


With an Introduction by 
Rey. Reginald Walsh, O.P. 


Among the many subjects proposed by the 
Church for mental prayer, there is none more 
rofitable than the sublime mystery of Calvary. 
evout meditation on the Passion produces most 
abundant fruit in souls. $3.75 


Treading the Winepress 


By W. Stephenson, S.J. 


“For those who wish solid, readable and 
genuinely helpful meditation material on the 
Passion, Treading the Winepress, should prove 
quite satisfying. The Passion story is told com- 
pletely from the Last Supper to the Burial, and 
appropriate reflections and prayers are sug- 
gested. Besides this, there are five meditations 
on the meaning of the Crucifix and distinct 
meditations on each of the seven last words. 
Review for Religious. $2.50 


The Pews Talk Back 


By Rev. Luke Missett, C.P. 


“One of those rare books that present 
thorough discussions of all the points a priest 
must attend to if he is to become and remain 
an effective preacher. No item of importance 
is slighted.”—Review for Religious. $1.50 


The Appeal to the Emo- 
tions in Preaching 


By Edmond D. Benard, 
M.A., S.T.D. 


“Here is one of the finest contributions in the 
field of Sacred Eloquence. It deals in a clear, 
scholarly and concise manner with that most 
important and much misunderstood aspect of 
preaching—the appeal to the emotions. It is 
certainly refreshing and stimulating to read this 
solid and practical treatise. It has substance 
and not mere froth.’”’—American Ecclesiastical 
Review. $.50 


Our Lady of Sorrows 


A BOOK OF MEDITATIONS 
By Hilary Morris, 0.S.M. 


“Everyone who has suffered will find in 
these pages comfort and inspiration, a greater 
love for Our Blessed Lady and, through her, a 
closer bond with her Son.’’—Extension. $1.75 


At your bookstore or from 


THE NEWMAN BOOKSHOP 


Catholic Publishers and Booksellers 
WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 








men under the banner of Christ, he 
often seems to be speaking out of the 
dense fog that is disillusioned Italy 
rather than from the watchtower of the 
Vatican. 

There is a natural fascination in 
attempting to remove the motes from 
the eyes of others, and this fascination 
at times clouds his vision of their 
virtues and achievements. It is good to 
arouse even the best to do better, but 
it is harsh to blame them for not having 
won over all men or even a majority to 
the way of Christ. Even Our Lord and 
his great apostles failed to do that, and 
St. John gives us the reason when he 
says: “The light has come into the 
world, yet men have loved the darkness 
rather than the light, for their works 
were evil.” It is excessive simplicity to 
imagine that, to be accepted, the truth 
needs only to be laid before men. 

Despite its shortcoming, this is an 
earnest attempt to recall men to the 
fundamental principles of the way of 
life outlined in the gospels, and only 
the wilfully deaf can fail to draw fresh 
inspiration from Papini’s appeals for 
all men to strive wholeheartedly to 
bring nearer the day when Christ will 
reign supreme in His kingdom. 

Wituiam A. Down 


Black legend scotched 





THE RISE OF THE SPANISH AMER- 
ICAN EMPIRE 





By Salvador de Madariaga. Macmillan. 
408p. $5 


A couple of years ago a South Amer- 
ican reviewing a book written on South 
America by this present reviewer (the 
brief survey was not sympathetic) said 
that “the distinguished visitor . . . had 
not been able to free himself from that 
superiority complex which seems never 
to permit Anglo-Americans to under- 
stand their brothers of the south.” Right 
there we have the prejudices and mis- 
understandings which have developed 
between white Europeans and white 
Americans of the north and the south, 
between Teuton or Anglo-Saxon, on the 
one hand, and Latin on the other. His- 
torically this cleavage reached its widest 
measurement as between England and 
Spain during the centuries just gone by. 

Salvador de Madariaga knows more 
about this than most other men because 
of the rich combination of his mental 
qualities matured through years of 
varied intellectual experience. A Span- 
iard, he understands and has never 
tried to hide the psychological weak- 
nesses of his countrymen. A statesman 
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of broad outlook, he was not able to 
stomach the unrealism of the Spanish 
church group and the reactionary color 
of the present Franco regime. Therefore 
he has been living in England. Before 
the Spanish cataclysm of 1936 he repre. 
sented his Government for years as 
delegate to the League of Nations and 
as ambassador to France and to the 
United States. Of late he has matured 
into the analytical historian and, after 
writing about his own country, he has 
turned his attention to the Spanish 
colonies of the New World. Christopher 
Columbus and Hernan Cortés are wit- 
ness to his scholarship. 

Now for this book which touches the 
peak of the author’s learning and 
analytic ability: it is a history, yes; but, 
more, it is an interpretation and there- 
fore also a refutation. This last word 
sounds dangerous because the pitfalls 
of the refuting ardor are many and have 
ruined much history. But they have not 
ruined this work, though in parts they 
have flawed it. The historic antagonism 
between England and Spain gave rise 
in the former country to that diseased 
excrescence called La Leyenda Negra 
or the Black Legend, according to 
which Spaniards were the cruelest 
people on earth, whose atrocities in the 
New World smelled to heaven. Legends 
are slow a-dying: this one still lives; 
but Madariaga has dealt it a staggering 
blow. The punch has been made potent 
because of various qualities which give 
it force. The author leads in witnesses 
of unquestionable veracity whose multi- 
plicity could only have been taken from 
so rich an historical mine as the British 
Museum; his serenity in the presenta- 
tion of these sources and in his com- 
ments upon them speak of the quiet 
confidence of his thought; and because 
he views the question steadily and views 
it whole, his objective veracity cannot 
be confuted. 

Many—indeed too many—individual 
Spaniards were superstitious, atrocious 
and cruel. Of course, it is of the record, 
and it was of the age. so that the finger 
must be pointed likewise to Germans, 
Englishmen and Scotsmen, and to 
Americans of New England, the South 
and Jamaica. How many scholars still 
influenced by the tradition of the Black 
Legend know or have pondered sufl- 
ciently the superstition and the horrible 
details of witch hunting, torture and 
execution amid the above-mentioned 
peoples? Alongside such devilish fanati- 
cisms, the Inquisition in the New World 
takes on almost angelic form. Mada- 
riaga’s evaluations and comparisons are 
generally devastating. 
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In one or two spots, however, the 
author stumbles into the pitfall of 
special pleading and fails to see the 
question whole. It is good that he points 
out the amount of home rule which 
existed in Spanish America, but he 
over-emphasizes it. Then, in comparing 
England’s colonial rule with that of 
Spain, he does not mention, much less 
explain, the importance of representa- 
tion in the assembly of the people as it 
existed, for instance, from the earliest 
years in Bermuda, in Maryland and in 
Virginia. He over-idealizes the Spanish 
mission system. The Indian population 
did not always increase under the 
kindly organization of the padres, as 
witness the missions of the northwest 
Mexican coast and of Lower California. 
The book is sprinkled with comely and 
telling phrases, while the mistakes and 
omissions of important names in the 
bibliography are few. 

Peter Masten DuNNE 


The reality of letters 





LITERATURE: THE CHANNEL OF 
CULTURE 





By Francis X. Connolly. Harcourt, 
Brace. 713p. $4 


Francis X. Connolly teaches at Ford- 
ham, and his textbook, Literature: The 
Channel of Culture, originated, as he 
tells the reader in his preface, with two 
convictions. The first is that the “inte- 
gration of literature and life and edu- 
cation is possible on a college level.” 
And the second, “that there are many 
teachers eager to modify the prevailing 
departmentalized point of view which 
regards literature as an isolated study.” 

It is the aim of Mr. Connolly to re- 
late literature to life, to history, and to 
the nersonal destiny of the student. 
While all the examples of poetry and 
prose in the text are chosen primarily 
for their literary values, the selections 
are also aimed at making literature 
possess reality. The editor asserts that 
the present-day world “craves reality 
more passionately than it has since the 
days of Tiberius Caesar.” Thus, along 
with their intrinsic merits and their re- 
lation to the real, the examples of liter- 
ary forms chosen by Mr. Connolly were 
selected with an eye toward acquaint- 
ing the student with literature’s funda- 
mentals. To each division of the volume 
the editor has added special forewords, 
along with brief biographico-critical 
sketches of the writers. 

The first section of the text is de- 
signed to illustrate the functions of 
literature. Education is dealt with in 


essays by Pope Pius XI, Jacques Mari- 
tain, Cardinal Newman, Etienne Gilson, 
T. S. Eliot, Fr. George Bull, Mark Van 
Doren, Fr. Gerald G. Walsh and G. K. 
Chesterton. 

Seven selections discuss the craft of 
literature, the names represented being 
Bacon, Addison, Johnson, Hazlitt, Stev- 
enson, Conrad and Galsworthy. Half a 
dozen pieces have to do with the art of 
literature. Hazlitt and Newman are 
represented by further writings and, 
along with them, De Quincey, Words- 
worth, Coleridge and Abbé Dimnet. 
The Abbé, Johnson and Addison are 
again represented in the group of criti- 


cal essays, along with Dryden, Amold 
and Henry James. The closing section 
of Part One, dealing with the philoso- 
phy of literature, again draws upon the 
writings of Newman and Maritain, with 
additional examples by Machen and 
Fr, Thomas Gilby. 

Part Two begins with a selection oi 
political writings: excerpts from the 
Declaration of Independence, the Con- 
stitution of the United States, the Irish 
Constitution and the Atlantic Charter 
are followed by five speeches: two of 
Lincoln’s, Burke’s Bristol Oration, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s Third Inaugu- 
ral Address, and Pope Pius XII’s 1944 
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The last writing of St. Thomas was his Com- 
pendium theologiae. In fact, death came to him 
before he had finished the work. 





Thus the Compendium contains St. Thomas’ 
theological judgment after a lifetime of study 
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Christma: Message. Three essays of a 
political and economic nature by James 
Madison, Fr. John LaFarge and Thomas 
Woodlock close the subdivision. 

Nine historical essays, including two 
by Fr. John Considine, Burke (once 
more). Carlyle. Fr. Francis X. Talbot, 
Henry Adams. Arthur Koestler and 
Brooks Atkinson; a baker’s dozen of 
personal essays, including further ex- 
amples from Johnson and Stevenson, 
two things hy Swift, and pieces by Bel- 
loc. Steele. Miss Repplier, Lamb, Beer- 
bohm, Lewis. Mrs. Meynell and (nat- 
urally} Chesterton. Miss Repplier is 
again found in the section devoted to 
biographical essays (this time with two 
choices). Chesterton (once again), 
Thackeray, Thompson, Baring, Guedalla 
and Elmer Ellis. In the precarious 
form of the autobiographical essay, we 
find Baring once more, along with BI. 
Edmund Campion. Gill and Patrick 
Gallagher. 

Short stories make up the next form 
considered. with more Chesterton, Stev- 
enson. Beerbohm and Conrad, and 
Hawthome. Poe, O. Henry, Saki, Wode- 
house. Stephen Benét. Hemingway, 
Horgan. Kerman and O’Connor. The 
tales are sagaciously chosen to include 
“Tobermory.” “Enoch Soames” and the 
wondrous “First Confession.” which, 
strangely enough, first appeared in the 
New Yorker. The drama is represented 
by two full-length plays, The Tempest 
and Green Pastures, and Synge’s haunt- 
ingly beautiful one-act tragedy, Riders 
to the Sea. 

The volume concludes with almost 


150 pages of poetry, running chrono- 
logically from Chaucer to the young 
Trappist, Thomas Merton. Shakespeare 
occupies the greatest amount of space: 
sonnets, songs and excerpts from the 
plays. Milton, Crashaw, Dryden, Burns, 
Wordsworth, Keats, Shelley, Tennyson. 
Browning, Fr. Gerard Manley Hopkins, 
Thompson, Chesterton, Eliot, Whitman. 
Miss Dickinson and Robinson are all 
included. 

Footnotes are supplied throughout 
the volume whenever needed, and only 
then. The comments on the writers are 
masterpieces of much in little, and the 
editor’s choices from al] these various 
literary forms can almost never be 
quarreled with. It is a sin of omission 
to have overlooked Pope. Robert Lo- 
well’s “Quaker Graveyard” and “In- 
dian-Killer’s Grave” would have sound- 
ed a note of hope for modern American 
poetry; and one does miss Yeats—not 
much, but some. 

The veriest freshman could hardly 
fail to admire the tremendous labors 
which were essential to the book’s mak- 
ing. Mr. Conolly’s text is really excel- 
lent, and should prove popular as well 
as useful. RIcHARD PRICE 





COLLEGES FOR FREEDOM 





By Donald J. Cowling and Carter 
Davidson. Harper. 180p. $3 


Subtitled as “A Study of Purposes, 
Practices and Needs,” this book by two 
presidents (one of them retired) of 
Protestant denominational colleges 
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frankly accepts Christianity and de. 
mocracy as the goals of liberal educa- 
tion. The basis of all liberal-arts col. 
lege programs should be 


... the teachings of Jesus, which 
have to do chiefly with interpreta- 
tions in three main areas of belief: 
how—in what terms—are we to con- 
ceive of the vast stretches of real- 
ity that we call the universe, what 
is the nature of man, and what 
basis is there for appraising what 
man regards as right or wrong? 
In terms of changes to be brought 
about in the student, the objectives of 
the ideal liberal-arts program are de- 
scribed elsewhere by the authors as 
“Reason in the field of ideas, Resource- 
fulness in contacts with the physical 
universe, Responsibility toward  so- 
ciety.” 

The most distinctive feature of the 
book is the detailed description of 
Cowling and Davidson’s ideal college 
(of 1,000 students) in terms not of 
broad curriculum areas alone, but even 
of the number of faculty members in 
each department, the salaries to be 
paid, the annual budget for non-in- 
structional purposes, and an estimate 
of the endowment ($5,290,000) and the 
educational plant (total value estimated 
at $13,517,500) needed for this ideal 
college. Catholic administrators may 
point out that the proposed budgets 
provide an average salary of $3,800 for 
faculty members (which is really low 
in view of present-day living costs), and 
that the “contributed services” of reli- 
gious would permit a much lower en- 
dowment for a Catholic than for a non- 
Catholic institution. The Cowling and 
Davidson figures are, however, based 
on a $400-per-year tuition fee, so that 
their liberal-arts college would have a 
much higher income than most Catho- 
lic colleges of the same size. 

While the financial analysis of the 
hypothetical college makes the book 
distinctive—since most proponents of 
new ideal curricula lack either the fore- 
sight or the courage to estimate the 
cost of their proposals—larger aspects 
of the problem of higher education are 
not neglected. Other chapters contain 
thoughtful and readable discussions of 
individual maturity, of the distinction 
between a college and a university and 
between teachers and administrators, of 
the selection of students and_ their 
training to become alumni of the col- 
lege, and of the relationship between 
education and government. 

For the college administrator, this is 
the most thought-provoking book we 
have seen in a very long time. 

Francis J. Dononue 
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HITLER IN OUR SELVES 





By Max Picard. (Translated from the 
German by Heinrich Hauser. Introduc- 
tion by Robert S. Hartman.) Henry 
Regnery Co. Hinsdale, Ill. 272p. $3.50 


Max Picard, the Swiss doctor and phi- 
losopher, has written an extraordinary 
analysis of Hitlerism and the climate 
that permitted it to come into being. 
As Picard draws the lines, nazism 
stands out not as an island of evil in a 
cood world, but rather as the spot 
where the evil that pervades our whole 
modern European civilization broke out 
in an extreme and violent form: “The 
world-body’s infection broke out and 
flowed out in nazism; much of the evil 
done by Germany was done by proxy 
for all other nations; the infection 
which had befallen other countries as 
well, only a little less violently and less 
distinctly, in Germany became a dis- 
tinct phenomenon.” 

Modern man, Picard argues, has lost 
his soul, his spirit, his principle of 
inner continuity and, with it, his roots 
in tradition, the Classic-Christian tradi- 
tion. He is totally of the moment, so 
much so that he not only forgets what 
has happened to others before him, but 
he also has no memory of what has 
happened to himself. For the modern 
man, things and events are as disjoint- 
ed, unrelated, as the program on his 
radio—calisthenics, recorded music, 
news, sermons, soap operas, Beethoven, 
farming lectures, etc., at fifteen-minute 
intervals; or as the program in his 
schools, in which “disjointed heaps of 
subject matter are poured into the stu- 
dent.” That the Greco-Christian ideal 
is also poured in makes little difference, 
since it does not become the center of 
education and consequently of life, but 
rather “it becomes subject matter 
among other subject matter and is 
leveled down.” 

Nazism was the complete expression 
of these two characteristics of disjoint- 
edness and momentariness, for, in Pic- 
ard’s eyes, nazism was action without 
continuity, without a philosophy. In 
nazism the course of action was always 
unpredictable, and the most disparate 
elements were found together: “Murder 
and Mozart, the gas chamber and the 
concert hall, they are located side by 
side; nay, it is even the identical hall: 
at one moment it is rigged up as a gas 
chamber and in the next moment as a 
concert hall.” The hope of Germany 
and the modern world is the return to 
the Christian center. 

Picard’s style proceeds by way of 


assertion and description. For verifica- 
tion it depends upon the experience of 
the reader. Without a direct experience 
of nazism, seme of Picard’s description 
of the Hitlerites might seem to be fan- 
tastic caricature, but the validity of his 
general analysis of modern culture 
argues that he is also correct about 
nazism. Rospert F. HARVANEK 





THAT WINTER 





By Merle Miller. Sloane. 297p. $3 


In common with the other novels we 
have had about this postwar generation, 
That Winter contains a considerable 
amount of drinking, slightly less forni- 
cation, a realistic approach to the mod- 
ern world, a vague, desperate idealism 
for saving it, and a sincerity that is all 
to the good. 

Mr. Miller presents three protagon- 
ists, all veterans, who took a New York 
apartment together for that winter after 
the war’s end. There is Ted, to whom 
the Army had meant discipline and 
direction for the only time in his life, 
and who, like Fitzgerald’s “Rich Boy,” 
blew his brains out because he had 
neither faith nor hope. There is Lew, 
who changed his name when he could 
no longer bear being Jewish, who loved 
an anti-Semitic Catholic girl, and who 
rejoined his family and his race after 
his mother and his girl met. There is 
Peter, who tells the story, who felt re- 
sponsible for the death of his only 
friend in the war, and who threw over 
his writing job on a slick news maga- 
zine (Time, thinly disguised) to write 
something he could believe in, to pay 
his debt to his dead friend and help to 
heal the world. Peter concludes: “It 
[the winter] was over and done with, 
and there would never be a time like 
that again . . . the winter that now 
would so quickly pass into spring. . . .” 

Perhaps Mr. Miller is consciously 
ironical. I doubt it, but there is 
certainly irony here. We have been 
in the winter a long time, and spring 
still seems far off, and not at all in- 
evitable. The present postwar genera- 
tion may save the world: it has charity 
and a desire for hope (rather than hope 
itself), and a vague faith in man, or 
rather in the brotherhood of men. But 
the second great commandment follows 
from the first; Peter and Lew, and 
many of their companions, are trying 
to love man, which indicates an unre- 
cognized love of God. Until they do 
recognize it, they will continue to lose 
their way. JoserpH P. CLANcy 








FRANCE 
ALIVE 


by CLAIRE 
HUCHET 
BISHOP 


That France is alive—spirit- 
ually, economically, socially— 
is made quite evident in this 
first-hand account of what has 
been happening abroad in the 
minds of the people. It contra- 
dicts, authoritatively, the re- 
ports of fly-by-night visitors 
and counteracts ordinary news 
which seems to indicate that 
only communism is important. 


Among the more striking 
aspects of the religious renewal 
are buoyantly written accounts 
of priests who tour the country- 
side in trailers; who work in 
mines, factories and on the 
docks; who have abolished 
class distinction in religious 
services; who sponsor the use 
of popular language in sermons, 
prayer books and biblical com- 
mentary. The people are seen in 
their rising from the depths of 
anti-clericalism to eager partici- 
pation in liturgical celebrations, 
pilgrimages, and modern mir- 
acle plays; the workers in their 
defense against the shortsighted- 
ness of capitalism and commun- 
ism, in their interest in the 
communal factory, in their defi- 
nition of true, Christian love of 
neighbors. “Beg, borrow, or 
buy a copy—but read it!” 


—Books on Trial 


THE DECLAN X. MC MULLEN 
COMPANY, INC. 


225 Broadway, New York 7, N.Y. 
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For Lent 


THE CROWN OF 
SORROW 


By Archbishop Goodier, S.J. 


The Passion of Our Lord as told 
by the Evangelists with a Medita- 
tion for each day of Lent. 156 
pages. $1.25. 





American Edition 


CHRIST 
IN OUR BRETHREN 


By Raoul Plus, S.J. 


The Jews thought the Doctrine of 
the Holy Eucharist a “hard saying” 
and many turned away from follow- 
ing Christ, but what about modern 
Christians who receive the Doctrine 
of the Mystical Body of Christ with 
closed minds and regard it as a 
“hard saying”? 

Christ in the Eucharist? Yes! 
Christ in our brethren? No! To 
dispel the blindness of modern minds 
Father Plus lucidly explains the 
Mystical Body. 

Vol. I defines and interprets the 
Doctrine; Vol. II shows how an in- 
dividual can become a more fully de- 
veloped member of Christ’s Mystical 
Body. 

Each Volume paper bound at 75¢ 
each. One copy of each $1.50. 109 
pages each Volume. 





New Pamphlets 





THE LOVE OF MARY 


by DOM ROBERTO, Hermit of Monte 
Corona. Price 25¢. 


THE MASS YEAR for 1948 


The Ordo in English with Liturgical Re- 
flections on the Epistles. 30¢. 


PSALM PAMPHLETS 


Number I, II, and III. A modern medita- 
tion on a Psalm. 10¢ a copy. 


THE GRAIL 


Room One 
ST. MEINRAD, INDIANA 
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MONA LISA’S MUSTACHE. A dissec- 
tion of modern art. 





By T. H. Robsjohn-Gibbings. Knopf. 
265p. $3 


Here is a smart-aleck book. The au- 
thor’s claim that it is a “dissection of 
modern art” is a bit fanciful, since his 
criticisms center on the lunatic fringe of 
modern manifestations of art. It is no 
trick at all to set up such a straw man 
and then use 265 pages to knock him 
down. The dissection really deals with 
the author’s morbid concern with magic, 
and his thesis, which he borrows from 
Frank K. Kelly—“we are all vulnerable 
to one form of magic or another... . 
Magicians and sorcerers have held 
great power in all ages, using different 
techniques in different times, and ours 
is an age in which we have witnessed 
the rise of masters who could throw 
willing nations into states of trance”— 
makes one wonder why he has not in- 
cluded himself among the charlatans 
of the past decades. 

In the course of his tirade Mr. Gib- 
bings does not miss a chance to aim a 
shot at the feudal world and to point to 
the misdeeds of the rich, who, through 
art, were distracted from the harsh 
realities of mass poverty and ignorance. 
. . . Shades of Dr. Coulton! And why 
drag in Madame Blavatsky, D. H. Law. 
rence, Henry Miller, the Psychical Re- 
search Society, etc., unless it be for the 
purpose of clouding the issue? It has 
always been the sport of superficial 
“thinkers” to seize upon the vagaries 
and stupidities of charlatans to damn 
any sincere or logical evolution, whether 
in the arts or literature, but it is hardly 
a constructive method and leads only 
to further chaos and confusion. 

When he deals with architecture, the 
author rightly points to the fallacy ot 
those designers who “never wearied of 
repeating that man has no more signifi- 
cance than a stone,” but here again he 
deals with the lunatic fringe in which 
the designer, confused and without any 
conviction, is responsible for the evolu- 
tion of another style which bears little 
relation to human realities. Such de- 
signers merely create another academi- 
cism for the one they ridicule. But there 
are many architects who do not in- 
dulge in the “machine for living” antics 
and who strive earnestly for freedom 
from the forms of a moribund past. 
Nor does freedom from the moribund 
forms of the past mean a break with 
tradition. Indeed, the true modernist is 
often the one who is really in tune with 
tradition, in the sense that he seeks to 
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add his link to the chain of tradition, 
And the same can be said of the work 
of normal painters and sculptors. 

Perhaps Mr. T. H. Robsjohn-Gib. 
bings has attended too many of the 
cocktail parties where the aberrations 
of queer people have been aired, and 
his reactions have led him to see magic 
where only stupidity and charlatanry 
were apparent. In the process of de. 
bunking the lunatic fringes of “mod- 
ern” art the author has only left his 
reader with a vacuum. 

Maurice LavaNoux 
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IMMATURITY IS THAT UNBAL.- 
anced state in which a man’s attitude 
and actions have not yet overtaken his 
age. It would be humorous if it were 
not pitiable to see Edna Ferber’s “gay 
old dog” trying to cheat the calendar 
and continue as a life-long collegian: 
and while a conventional latitude may 
be allowed a lady in the delicate matter 
of her age, it is always depressing to 
observe one with the physical appear- 
ance of grandmotherliness and the in- 
tellectual outlook of perennial girlish- 
ness. The American colloquialism, “be 
your age!” is a curt rebuke to him 
whose persistently youthful awkward- 
ness belies his years; and we have all 
met him—the man who is immature, 
socially, emotionally, intellectually or 
spiritually. The saddest sort of imma- 
turity, however, is the last—as St. Paul 
suggests by the comparison he uses in 
the epistle read on Quinquagesima 
Sunday. 

“When I was a child,” he writes to the 
Corinthians, “I spoke as a child, I felt 
as a child, [ thought as a child. Now I 
have become a man, I have put away 
the things of a child.” The first falter- 
ing steps of an infant, his initial at- 
tempts to speak, his utter dependence 
on others, his complete ignorance, are 
predicates which endear him to us. But 
in the nature of things they are tem- 
porary predicates, and if they perdure, 
if physical development hopelessly out- 
strips emotional and mental growth, if 
experience and educational opportunity 
accomplish little in the way of interior 
progress, then we recognize that the 
situation is, in greater or less degree, 
tragic. This holds in the spiritual life 
also: spiritual shallowness, lack of per- 
ception, infantile scales of value are to 
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be expected in those who are beginners; 
but God and man alike have the right 
to expect growth, development, steady 
progress towards spiritual adulthood. 

There is, of course, a spiritual child- 
hood which Christ recommends to us: 
“Unless you . . . become like little chil- 
dren, you will not enter into the king- 
dom of heaven.” But He immediately 
explains, pointing to the child before 
Him: “Whoever, therefore, humbles 
himself as this little child, he is the 
greatest in the kingdom of heaven” 
(Matt. 18:3). In other words, He places 
before us for our imitation the guile- 
lessness, innocence, humility of the 
child. Paul endorses the sentiment when 
he exhorts the Corinthians: “Brethren, 
do not become children in mind, but in 
malice be children and in mind ma- 
ture” (1 Cor. 14:20). Obviously, there- 
fore, the admonition does not call for 
childishness, for religion in rompers, 
but for the innocence which results 
rather from conviction illumined by 
grace than from either inexperience or 
ignorance. Such was the “spiritual 
childhood” of the Little Flower, whose 
holiness was for a time so hideously 
sentimentalized by those who misunder- 
stood it. 

Talking to the Catholic Action youth 
of Rome last December, the Holy 
Father pointed out the desperate need 
of such maturity in our time. He in- 
veighed against vague notions and 
mindless enthusiasm as substitutes for 
the clear principles they must have, 
called on them for great personal cour- 
age to face the bitter testing of their 
faith, demanded of them constant and 
consistent union between the faith they 
profess and the lives they live. In a 
letter to these United States, some nine 
years ago, he had insisted on the same 
need: “Our times require that the laity 

. procure for themselves a treasure 
of religious knowledge, not a poor and 
meager knowledge, but one that will 
have solidity and richness, through the 
medium of libraries, discussions and 
study clubs.” 

Yet many a man, determined to “get 
ahead,” who studies to perfect himself 
in his profession and will practise for 
hours to improve even his putting, will 
not be upset by retardation in religion. 
He is content with the residual religious 
ideas, the half-forgotten truths of cate- 
chism classes long ago. He would re- 
sent it if you called him immature, 
even though in that most important 
tealm of the spirit, he has not yet “put 
away the things of a child.” 


Witiram A. Donacay, S.J. 
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ANGEL STREET. An aura of nostalgia 
hovered about the second attraction of- 
fered by The New York City Theatre 
Company that at times carried my mind 
back to the days of my puppy love for 
the theatre. When José Ferrer, the 
heavy villain, was greeted with random 
hisses at moments when he was too 
vividly villainous, I had the illusion 
that I was back in the distant era at 
the turn of the century when I was a 
lad in Baltimore, and the peanut gal- 
lery in Blaney’s or the old Holliday 
Street was the source of my keenest 
pleasure. I left the New York City Cen- 
ter of Music and Drama, an atrocious- 
ly cumbrous name for a theatre, feel- 
ing young again. 

The play is described in the program 
as a Victorian thriller, and reviewers 
handy with highfalutin’ words have 
dubbed it a psychological melodrama. 
In either category it would have been 
too subtle for general appreciation in 
the bygone days when flashing daggers 
and shiny nickel-plated revolvers were 
standard, nay, indispensable props of 
thrill shows. Since I have grown mature 
along with my generation, Angel Street, 
a drama of psychological terror, is 
right down my alley. 

Tt was my good fortune that the City 
Center production gave me my first 
opportunity to see the play and I fol- 
lowed the action without comparing it 
with the original production. It is the 
story of how an undiscovered murderer 
deliberately and methodically attempts 
to drive his wife insane until his devil- 
ish scheme is frustrated by a retired 
detective. Patrick Hamilton, the author, 
holds the audience in suspense and, 
unfortunately, leaves it there. In the 
last act it is clear that the villain is on 
his way to the inevitable punishment 
he deserves but the audience is in doubt 
whether the heroine’s rage is the result 
of insanity or anger. 

Uta Hagen, the heroine, and Richard 
Whorf, the detective, both of them fea- 
tured in the production, deliver spark- 
ling performances. Less important roles 
are interpreted with appropriate skill. 
José Ferrer, the villain, is persuasive 
as a sinister character, with something 
wanting in sincerity. He seems to sug- 
gest that his City Center performance 
is the best he can offer for a two-dollar 
top, but he might do better for $4.80 
at the box-office. 

The set was designed by Herbert 
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ANNOUNCING: 


a new way to increase 
Catholic reading 


Right now you know 5 people who -need 
religious instruction. And you can name 
10 more who need regular Catholic 
pond: Teach them you can... but 
ow? 


This New Method 


Information works no miracles, but it 
does catch your eye. The pocket size 
strikes the popular taste. Here, at last, 
is the magazine that matches the times. 
Take the new cover: it’s tops, the last 
word in modern design. You find no 
magazine like it so smartly styled for 
eye appeal. 


Why people like it 


Experts write Information’s pages; they 
are names you know, the best in their 
field. Their style is as modern as our 
cover. concise, condensed, pointed. And 
the pages are just punctuated with 
pictures. 

No wonder readers go throngh our 48 
pages from cover to cover (58 minutes, 
26 seconds). What they read sparkles; 
and it instructs and inspires. People 
can’t help learning and liking this new 


way. 
FREE on request 


Write today for your free sampie cuyy. 
Examine it and see for yourself why 
Information is the latest in modern 
Catholic reading. 


INFORMATION 


403 W. 59th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
RATES: 3 years, $5; 2 years, $3.50; | year, $2 
SPECIAL DISCOUNT TO SEMINARIANS 
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THE NEW ROMAN MISSAL. In Latin and 
English for daily use. 1852 Pages 4% x 64 
inches. Red Edge $7.50; Gold Edge $9.00; 
Leather $10.00. 

== THE NEW ——— for Everyday. In English 
== for daily use. Pages 3% x 5% Inches. 
== Red Edge $5.00; Goid Edge $6.50; Leather $8.00. 
=== THE SUNDAY MISSAL. 704 Pages 3/2 x 5% 
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== Leather $5.50. 


== BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 


== 26.28 Park Place, New York 7,N. Y. 


=== Boston + Chicago + Cincinnati - San Francisce 
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Brodkin and the costumes salvaged 
from the gas-light era by Emeline 
Roche. Richard Barr directed. All three 
can be proud of their work. They have 
helped to make Angel Street a perma- 
nent theatre piece, and a fountain of 
youth for the alumni of the peanut 
gallery. THEOPHILUS LEwis 

(AMERICA This Week—a reminder 
of our weekly news analysis on Station 
W’ FUV—90.6 on the dial, Th. 7.15 p.m.) 
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A WOMAN’S VENGEANCE. Aldous 
Huxley, in one of his infrequent ap- 
pearances as a screen writer, has set 
out, among other things, to rework the 
old saw about a woman scorned. 
Helped along by an impressively neu- 
rotic performance by Jessica Tandy, 
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he establishes this point nicely; bu 
the remainder of his story about a man, 
three women and a murder suffers from 
an incompatible marriage between a 
mature if jaundiced analysis of human 
frailty and a framework of detective. 
story clap-trap. Henry Maurier 
(Charles Boyer) was a cultivated idler 
with a disagreeable invalid wife and a 
habit of philandering. The youngish 
spinster next door (Miss Tandy) was 
a good friend to them both and had 
reason to hope that at Mrs. Maurier’s 
death she would become more to one. 
When, instead, the suddenly bereaved 
Henry made wicked speed to marry a 
pretty young nit-wit (Ann Blyth), 
poison was detected as the cause of his 
widowerhood., an elaborately coinci- 
dental chain of evidence foredoomed 
him to the gallows and the rejected 
lady rejoiced therein. Leaving the un- 
fortunate couple to face their plight 
off-screen, the spotlight turns to an all- 
wise family doctor (Sir Cedric Hard. 
wicke), adding his accusing voice of 
conscience to Miss Tandy’s mental 
anguish until, with an unethical last- 
minute expedient, he manages to ex- 
tract her confession of guilt in time to 
snatch the presumably reformed hero 
from the scaffold. Mr. Huxley has con- 
centrated so successfully on proving 
that there is some good in the worst of 
us and considerable evil in the best of 
us that he has ended up without a 
single character to enlist audience sym- 
pathy; and this is an additional handi- 
cap to a film which is nonetheless quite 
often adult in the constructive sense of 
the word. Universal International) 


T-MEN. The occupational hazards and 
achievements of the Department of the 
Treasury agents are here described in 
what has come to be known as a semi- 
documentary movie. This apparently 
refers to the fact that the film has a 
preface spoken by a bona fide Govern- 
ment official who characterizes the case 
as a composite of several in the depart- 
ment’s files, and also that the picture 
occasionally employs a narrator in the 
March of Time tradition and _ offers 
glimpses of the Government's scientific 
detection machinery in action. Sub- 
tracting these factual bits. an audience 
would be quite justified in suspecting 
that the story of two intrepid T-Men 
who pose as mobsters to crack a coun- 
terfeiting ring considerably distorts the 
ratio between mortal peril and routine 
investigation as encountered by the 
average agent; for one of the heroes, 
Alfred Ryder, gets murdered, and his 
partner, Dennis O’Keefe. barely es- 
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capes with his life. Taken as fiction 
the film is a cannily directed, swiftly 
moving melodrama, complicated by 
more than its share of procedural slip- 
ups and boasting the inevitable smartly 
dressed female chief of the gangsters, 
and adds up to better-than average 
cops-and-robbers for fans from eight 
to eighty. (Eagle-Lion) 


HOLIDAY CAMP. This J. Arthur 
Rank import, which is a sort of British 
Having Wonderful Time, is at least 
refreshingly off the beaten track for 
adults. Fhe English working-class re- 
sort which is its setting is tremendous, 
functional and so regimented that only 
the guests’ cooperative anxiety to en- 
joy themselves at any cost makes the 
mass entertainment rituals successful. 
This universal longing for companion- 
ship and temporary escape from every- 
day troubles registers poignantly in 
spite of the picture’s reasonably light 
tone, and illuminates the oversimpli- 
fied threads of a Grand Hotel theme. 
Jack Warner and Kathleen Harrison 
are especially effective as a quarrel- 
some but devoted couple, while Flora 
Robson imparts dignity to an aging 
Miss Fixit who solves a tragic mystery 
in her past and smoothes the uncertain 
future of two young lovers. (Universal 
International) 
Morra WALSH 
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AESOP EMPLOYED AS A FRAME 
for his famous Fables the social setting 
of his time. . . . If he were composing 
the Fables today, he might weave some 
of the incidents in last week’s press 
into a series of fables something like 
the following: 


A Widow's Advice: Nada the Lily, a 
Zoo hippopotamus, became a widow 
with a month-old baby, when the baby’s 
father, Dinizulu, died after swallowing 
a solid rubber ball thrown by a visitor. 
Addressing her baby, Nada said: “Son, 
profit by your papa’s mistakes. If he 
had learned when to keep his big mouth 
shut, he would be living today.” (The 
power to keep one’s mouth shut when 
necessary is a great asset.) 

The Frigid Fowl: A young Penguin, 
named Blizzard, upon arrival at a Mid- 
west zoo, started molting just as the 
thermometer dropped low. Shivering, 
he moaned: “What a climate! The 


South Pole was never like this.” Zoo 
officials, finding he was running a tem- 
perature of thirteen degrees below zero, 
put a sweater on him, then wrapped 
him in an electric blanket. Becoming 
nice and warm, Blizzard exclaimed: 
“Say, I’m getting to like it here.” 
(Creature comforts brighten social atti- 
tudes. ) 
The Jealous Lambs: Five California 
lambs were brought from a farm to 
San Francisco to take part in a store- 
window display. Each lamb received a 
fleece-do. One became pink, one orange, 
one green, one blue, one yellow. Inter- 
viewed upon their return to the farm, 
the colorful lambs revealed: “We're 
paying now for the publicity we re- 
ceived in town. We’re being ostracized. 
Our former friends, the lambs and the 
sheep—even the black sheep—won’t 
have anything to do with us.” (Fame 
begets envy.) 
A Domestic Scene: A six-foot python, 
known as Snakie-Boy, a household pet 
in the luxurious home of a Chicago 
Museum official, was asked if he liked 
his status as a domestic pet. Snakie-Boy 
replied: “Very much so, What more 
could a python hope for? To sleep in, 
I have a nice box beside the basement 
furnace. As a place for exercise, I have 
the lovely living-room. I am given the 
run of the house. At a recent birthday 
celebration here, I crawled among the 
guests. My master thought I was the 
life of the party. I get all I want to eat 
—a few mice or a small rat every week. 
I wouldn’t go back to Burma for any- 
thing. In fact, I think most of the 
pythons in Burma would like to become 
household pets in this great freedom- 
loving, democratic nation.” (Content- 
ment is a source of continuous joy.) 
The Wealthy Dog: In Canada, when 
his mistress died, Rip, a wire-haired 
terrier, fell heir to a swanky suburban 
home, a $1,000-a-year income for life, 
a nurse to take care of him. Upon re- 
quest, Rip disclosed his views on social 
changes: “Dogs are obviously rising in 
the social scale. Fifty years ago, what 
wire-haired terrier owned a beautiful 
home? What dog enjoyed an income 
like mine? Today, dogs—and even cats 
—are inheriting fortunes all over Can- 
ada and the United States. It is not 
inconceivable that the future will see 
dogs and cats absorbing a considerable 
portion of the national income of each 
nation.” Indicating that the interview 
was at an end, Rip began barking joy- 
ously, and dashing around the Louis IV 
furniture. (A dog’s life is becoming 
more and more like the life of Riley.) 
Joun A. Toomey 
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Correspondence 





Rural Catholicism 

Epiror: Let me voice a very hearty 
“amen” to Father Gibbons’ article 
“Toward a Rural Catholicism,” which 
appeared in the December 27 issue of 
America. Rural-minded teachers and 
a rural curriculum are essential in 
country schools. The teachers should 
understand and appreciate rural life. 
Courses taught should prepare the 
child to meet the economic, social and 
cultural problems and opportunities of 
the countryside. The whole attitude to- 
ward country life should be such that 
no child will think it a disgrace to be 
a farmer. 

In a rural community in Illinois the 
pictures of the graduates were printed 
in the high-school year book. Beneath 
the picture of one energetic, talented 
young man appeared: “How are you 
going to keep him down on the farm?” 
Today he is on the farm, but he is not 
being “kept down.” He is rearing a fine 
family, is a leader in his community, 
and is progressive and efficient in his 
farming methods. The tendency to ex- 
tol professional occupations and urban 
living and to hold farming and rural 
living in low esteem must be eliminated 
from our country schools. We admit 
that some children will go to the city, 
but we feel that the rural school should 
encourage the more capable children to 
stay on the farm. Only the more capa- 
ble are able to perform the varied and 
difficult duties of a modern farm. 

The “urbanization” of rural schools 
is chiefly the result of the incompetence 
of the teachers who conduct them. Only 
an incompetent teacher will fail to 
study the environment in which her 
pupils live, and help them realize the 
best that environment embodies. Be- 
cause most rural schools are small, the 
less competent sisters are usually as- 
signed to them. In reality the rural 
school is of great import not only to 
the countryside, but also to the urban 
communities into which rural children 
eventually migrate. 

We must not lose sight of the fact 
that the majority of Catholic rural chil- 
dren attend public schools. Urban 
thinking plagues these public schools 
to an even greater degree than it does 
Catholic schools. Incompetence is very 
evidently at the root of the problem in 
this quarter also. Most rural schools 
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are poorly financed and attended by 
five to nine pupils. A competent teacher 
can scarcely be expected to accept a 
position in such a school. The current 
effort to reorganize rural-school dis- 
tricts in the state of Illinois is deserv- 
ing of support from all who have the 
welfare of rural children at heart. En- 
larging administrative districts and 
eventually consolidating attendance 
units will attract better teachers to 
rural schools. The present program of 
reorganization provides an opportunity 
for our revamping the curriculum of 
these schools as well. Let us strive not 
merely for bigger schools, but for bet- 
ter schools, for more truly rural schools. 
(Rev.) Epwarp W. O’RourKE 
Champaign, Il. 


Stara Gradiska 
Epitor: Readers of AMERICA will won- 
der at this title. NCWC Radio and Wire 
can enlighten them. It is a replica or 
worse of the infamous Dachau of the 
Hitler regime. It is a prison in Yugo- 
slavia. It was not shown to the seven 
Protestant ministers who visited Yugo- 
slavia by invitation of its government. 
One hundred and four Catholic priests 
live in that “hell.” Two meager meals 
per day because of lack of sufficient 
vitamins result in covering the bodies of 
many with sores. The priests are se- 
verely punished for the smallest trans- 
gression of prison discipline. The 
guards abuse them freely and appar- 
ently without correction from authori- 
ties. Some priests were chained to walls 
and subjected to periodic whippings. 
Others have been gravely injured by 
forced labor in the notorious “discipline 
labor battalions.” The general health of 
these priests is bad. It is virtually im- 
possible to get them medical attention. 
Patients are ordered to the infirmary 
merely to die. The sending and receiv- 
ing of individual mail is rare. Mass is 
forbidden, likewise the recitation of the 
Divine Office or Rosary. There are more 
“hells” like Stara Gradiska in Yugo- 
slavia. In August five priests on a pil- 
grimage to the National Shrine of the 
Madonna at Maria Bresie were arrested 
after a Communist-inspired demonstra- 
tion. 

Comment on this Yugoslav inhuman- 
ity is superfluous. 

Park, Kan. Josepu H. Wes, S.J. 
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Force of sanctity 

Epitor: I read with interest the letter 
of Robert F. Drinan, S.J., (America, 
Oct. 25, 1947) regarding the need for 
a life in English of Blessed Contardo 
Ferrini, the layman and university pro. 
fessor who died in 1902 and was beati. 
fied by Pius XII just last spring. 

I am not in a position to write the 
desired life myself, but, as I was study- 
ing in Rome at the time of his beatifj. 
cation, perhaps I can add a detail or 
two to further interest in his cause. 

During the days following the beatif- 
cation there were the usual religious 
services, academies and conferences in 
his honor. At one of these conferences, 
which I could not attend but of which 
I heard in detail later from others, 
eighty-seven-year-old Signor Orlando, 
well known Italian diplomat, spoke of 
his personal reminiscences of Blessed 
Contardo, with whom he had taught 
law at the turn of the century. One of 
the anecdotes which delighted the audi- 
ence was how of an evening, after the 
day’s classes and work, they would 
often stroll along nearby roads, stop- 
ping occasionally, boy-like, to have a 
contest in pitching stones at targets. 

Tears welled up in Orlando’s own 
eyes, and he brought tears to the eyes 
of his audience, when he described his 
emotion at the beatification ceremonies 
the Sunday previous at St. Peter’s. For 
there he saw people, priests, bishops, 
cardinals, the very Vicar of Christ him- 
self, on their knees praying to the 
professor colleague with whom he used 
to discuss law problems and _ pitch 
stones, 

There are powerful lessons in facts 
like these. 

(Rev.) Francis X. Cuark 

Rizal, P. I. 


Author’s rejoinder 

Epitor: Towards the conclusion of @ 
very generous review of my book, Boc- 
caccio, Gerald Walsh suddenly turned 
into a censor’s agent provocateur and 
charged me with writing about Boc- 
caccio’s sins in a way reprehensible in 
a Catholic writer. His charge, inciden- 
tally, implicates the good reputation of 
the Catholic publishing house of Sheed 
and Ward. 

I’m afraid that Father Walsh, prob- 
ably irritated by my gibes at pedantry, 
confused what I wrote about the sins 
with what I wrote about the sinner. 
There is a difference which, I think, 
priests in Ireland are capable of 
appreciating. 

Dublin, Eire Francis MacManus 














